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GAYTON’S ALLUSIONS TO SHAKSPEARE 
AND THE EARLY STAGE. 


In Edmund Gayton’s Pleasant Notes upon Don | 


Quixote, Lond., 1654, there are several allusions 


to Shakspeare and his works, which are not without | 


interest. 

The following mention of Sir John Oldcastle 
seems to show that his me mory as the predecessor 
of Falstaff lingered until a comparatively late 
period, or that some tavern stories of the real 


Oldcastle were still afloat. In a dissertation upon | 


faces and noses, Gayton spt aks of 

“A Robin Good-fellowes face, a Bardolphs, a Furnifals 
Inne face, or a Bradwels face.” 

And subjoins an anecdote : 


“Tt was ones fortune to prescribe a direction to a friend 


(who was too impatient to follow it, being cholerick of 
constitution, and blessed in that part), and it was 
concerning the fetching out a spot of grease from a sute, 
which the party imagin’d, should have been effected by 
brown paper and a coale, but the adviser said with no 
coale (friend), only a brown paper indeed, which being 
applied to the middle part of his arme, on whom the 
mischance of Tallow fell, the patient so I call him, 
though he prov’d otherwise ask’d, and what now? E'n 
lay your Nose close to it (said the Emperick), and it shall 
take it forth sooner than the best coale that comes from 
New-Castle. But the blade was Sr John Oldcastle, Duke 





Humphry never raged so, and made after the Emperick, 
whom if he had reach’d, he would have given him a fee 
for his Counsell, as good as he could have told with his 
ten ends of his toes.” —P. 49. 

Another allusion, perhaps, embodies a stage 
tradition about the performance of Falstaff. 
De scribing the celebrated swords of fiction, and 
more particularly the famous “ Killz-adog ” of Capt. 
Jone 3. he Says = 

“The whineard of the house of Shrewsberry is not like 
it, nor the two handed Fox of John Falstaffe, which 
hewed in sunder fourteen out of seven principall 
assaylants, and left eight and twentie equally divided 
bodies in the Field, all slain while Shrewsberrie clock 
vould stricke seven: (of the men you must take in),” 

P. 87. 

And again :— 

‘So when our Don at his last home is anchor’d, 

His memory in a Manchegan Tankard : 

3y the old Wives will be kept up, that’s all, 

Counted the merriest, tosseth up the same. 

(John Falstaffs Windsor Dames memoriall). 

A Goddard or an Anniversary spice-Bowle, 

(Drank off by th’ Gossips, e’r you can have thrice told) 

And a God rest his soule.”—P. 195. 

Shakspeare is directly mentioned in three 
places :— 

“Our Fairy Queen, the Arcadia, Drayton, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Shakespeare, Johnson, Rondolph; and 
lastly Gondibert, are of eternall fame.”—P. 21. 

“What makes thee shake, what makes thy teeth to 
chatter! 

Art thou afraight or frighted? what’s the matter? 

Thou mak’st me tremble at thy flesh-quake, Pancha, 

Look on thy Don, the Shake-spea f the Mancha, 

Whose chief defence Iam: The undertaker 

Of all Heroick Actions, though a shaker.” —P. 95. 
Supposed to be spoken by the Don when he 
attacks the funeral procession. 

Upon Don Quixote’s remark, that the mistresses 
of poets are for the most part imaginary, Gayton 
remarks : 

“Our nation also hath had its Poets, and they their 
wives: To passe the bards: Sir Jeffery Chaucer liv’d 
very honestly at Woodstock with his lady (the house yet 
remaining), and wrote against the vice most wittily, 
which wedlocke restrains. My father Ben begate sonnes 
and daughters, so did Spencer, Drayton, Shakespeare, and 
more might be reckoned, who doe not only word it, and 
end in aiery Sylvia’s Galatwa’s, Aglaura’s:— 

‘* sed de virtute | 
Clunem agitant.. . 
Mention is also made of Otl , Desdemona, 


nd Fluellen, and there is an tion or adap- 


tation of the humour of Corpor, Vym 


At p. 217 some lines are quoted from a speech 
of Jugurtha (probably a passage from the lost play 
of Jugurth), which is certainly parodied from 
Sh: kspeare or the author of the Battl of Alcazar: 

* A horse, a horse, a kingdom for a horse; 
Fetch me my brave Getulian horse, 
That stands on end and fights.” 
Another point of interest is the number of the 
allusions to the Spanish Tragedy, showing how 
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long this drama retained its hold upon the popular 
mind. 

The annotator upon Cervantes was, no doubt, 
an admirer of Shakspeare ; but it is evident (as 
became a dutiful son) that he looked upon “ Father 
Ben” as the greatest man of the modern stage. Of 
him he gives several characteristic anecdotes, which 
do not seem to have been known to Gifford. The 
following probably relates to the production of 
The New Inn :— 

“The only laureat of our stage (having compos’d a 

lay of excellent worth, but not of equall applause) fell 
= the upon his knees, and gave thanks, that he had 
transcended the capacity of the vulgar ; yet his protesta- 
tion against their ignorance, was not sufficient to vindicate 
the misapplication of the argument ; for the judicious 
part of that Auditory condemn’d it equally with those 
that did not understand it.” 

The book abounds in interesting notices of the 
early stage, “our late stage,” as Gayton sorrow- 
fully calls it, which, by the help of “ Inigo Jones 
for scenes, and a Ben Jonson for playes,’— 

“* Yas so well reform’d in England, and growne to that 
height of language and gravity of stile, dependency of 
parts, possibility of plot, compasse of time, and fulnesse 
of wit, that it was not anywhere to be equall’d; nor are 
the contrivers asham’d to permit their playes (as they 
were acted) to the publick censure, where they stand 
firme, and are read with as much satisfaction, as when 

resented on the stage, they were with applause and 

onour. Indeed their names now may very wel be 
chang’d and cali’d the works not Playes °f Johnson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Cartwright, and the rest, which 
are survivers of the stage; that having faln, not into 
Court - Reformers, but more severe correctors, who 
knowing not how to amend or repair, have pluckt all 
downe and left themselves the only spectacle of their 
times.” —P. 272. 

Gayton never omits an opportunity of a fling at 
the Puritan Government. For some time certain 
representations of an emasculate kind appear to 
have been tolerated, or rather winked at; but not 
satisfied with regulating the costume of the clowns, 
and abolishing the oaths of the soldiers, they had 
latterly suppressed all love-making :— 

“, . . . © th’ stage before us, 
But let Susanna’s bathing be by chorus !” 
C. Ettiot Browne. 

P.S. Gayton’s book is by no means an uncommon 
one; but I do not find that any of his Shakspearian 
allusions are given in Dr. Ingleby’s Centurie of 
Prayse. 





MUSICAL ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

Mr. Henry Sampson, in his clever and interest- 
ing History of Advertising, says, under the year 
1700,— 

“It is strange that so far we have met with no 
theatrical or musical advertisement, for it appeared 
most probable that as soon as ever advertising became at 
all popular it would have been devoted to the interest of 
all pursuits of pleasure.” 





The writer has overlooked the curious adver- 
tisements of concerts given by John Banister, in 
the London Gazette, a few of which I extract :-— 

“ These are to give notice, that at Mr. John Banister’s 
house (now called the Musick-school) over against the 
George tavern in White Fryers, this present Monday, 
will be Musick performed by excellent Masters, beginning 
precisely at 4 of the clock in the afternoon, and every 
afternoon for the future, precisely at the same hour,”- 
Lond. Gaz., Dec. 30, 1672. 

“On Thursday next, the 14th instant, at the Academy 
in Little Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, will begin the first part of 
the Parley of Instruments, composed by Mr. John 
Banister, and perform’d by eminent Masters, at six 
o'clock, and to continue nightly, as shall by bill or other- 
wise be notifi'd. The tickets are to be deliver’d from one 
of the clock till five every day, and not after.”—Zond, 
Gas., Dec. 11, 1676. 

“ On Thursday next the 22nd of this instant November, 
at the Musick-school in Essex-buildings, over against 
St. Clement's church in the Strand, will be continued a 
consort of vocal and instrumental musick, beginning at 
5 of the clock every evening, composed by Mr. John 
Banister.’’"— Lond. Gas., Nov. 18, 1678. 

John Banister was a performer on the violin, 
and succeeded the celebrated Baltzar as leader of 
Charles II.’s band in 1663. He is reported to 
have been sent by the King to France for improve- 
ment, and to have been dismissed the King’s ser- 
vice for saying that the English violin - players 
were superior to the French. Pepys, in his Diary, 
under the date Feb. 20, 1666-7, says: “They talk 
how the King’s violin, Banister, is mad that the 
King hath a Frenchman come to be chief of some 
part of the King’s musique.” The Frenchman 
appointed by Charles “Master of the King’s 
Musick” was the impudent pretender Louis 
Grabu, the composer of the music to Dryden’s 
Albion and Albanius. Banister died in 1679, and 
was buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 

Epwarp F, Rimsavttr. 


THE BREECHES BIBLE. 

When in Southampton some months ago, I pur- 
chased from a dealer in old books a copy of the 
“Breeches” Bible. The title-page of the Old 
Testament has been torn out, but that of the New 
bears the date of 1582, “ Imprinted at London by 
Christopher Barker.” Bound up with the Bible 
are the greater part of the Prayer Book (first few 
leaves missing), “the Psalmes,” “ Godly Prayers,” 
“Certaine Questions and Answeres touching the 
doctrine of Predestination,” “Two right profitable 
and fruitful Concordances, or large and ample 
Tables Alphabetical,” date 1578, and “ The whole 
Booke of Psalmes collected into English Meter 
by T. Sternhold, J. Hopkins, and others,” & 
“Printed by John Daye dwellyng ouer Alders- 
gate, 1581.” 

This edition bears on the fly-leaves the names of 
the members of many generations of the family 
to whom it had belonged from 1642 to 1834. In 
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the Old Testament “ Rachel” is rendered “ Rahel,” 
but in the New it is printed “ Rachel.” “ Howling” 
does not occur in this copy of St. Matthew (ii. 18), 
but “ Great Lamentation.” 

I subjoin some lines, which appear as a preface 
to the Old Testament, entitled “Of the incom- 
parable treasure of the holy Scriptures ” :— 


“ Here is the spring where waters flowe, 

To quenche our heate of Sinne : 

Here is the tree where trueth doth grow, 
To leade our liues therein : 

Here is the iudge that stintes the strife, 
When Mens deuices faile : 

Here is the bread that feedes the life, 
That death cannot assaile. 

The tidings of saluation deare, 
Comes to our eares from hence : 

The fortresse of our faith here, 
And ehield of our defence. 

Then be not like the hogge that hath 
A Pearle at his desire, 

And takes more pleasure of the trough 
And wallowing in the mire. 

Reade not this booke in any case 
But with a single eye: 

Reade not but first desire God's grace 
To understand, thereby. 

Pray still in faith with this respect, 
To fructifie therein, 

That knowledge may bring this effect 
To mortifie thy sinne. 

Then happie thou in all thy life, 
Whatso to thee befalles : 

Yea, double happie shalt thou be, 
When God by death thee calles,” 

Pitlochry. A. A. 


BELL LITERATURE. 
(Concluded from p. 84.) 
POETRY. 
197 A Garland of Bells, 12mo. Newcastle, 1815 


198 A Poem in praise of Ringing, with Plain Hints to 
Ringers, by the author of “ Shrubs of Parnassus” 


1761 

199 Church Bells, by Miss Daman. Lond., 1864 
200 Coxe’s Christian Ballads, 12mo. (several pieces on 
Bells). Oxon., 1849 

“#1 Dillingham, Campanz Undellenses, in Muse A ngli- 
cane, 1691, by Gul. Dillingham, 8.T.P. 1691 

202 Dixon’s Songs of the Bells. Lond., 1852 
203 In Thomam Clusium, sive Campanam magnam zedis 


Christi, by T. Spark, in Muse Anglicane. 
Oxon., 1691 
204 Mant (Richard), Bp. The Matin Bell, or the Church 


Call to Daily Prayer, 12mo. Oxon., 1848 

2605 Mangan (Clarence). The Bell. 
206 Matin Bells and the Curfew, Tract. Oxon., 1852 
207 Midnight Bells, by Miss Walsh, Tract. Lond. 
208 Schiller, Das Lied von der Glocke—Illustrations of, 
by M. Patzsch. Stutgard, 1834 
209 —— The Song of the Bell, translated by T. B. 
Lytton. Lond., 1839 


210 The Legend of the Limerick Bell Founder, by D. F. 
Mac Carthy, published in the Dublin University 
Magazine, Sept. Dublin, 1847 

3 The Passing Bell, by Monsell. Lond., 1866 

2 To Younge Tom of Christ Church (As shmole MS. 

: 36 and 37, fol. 260-1). 

213 Walker (George). The Midnight Bell, 3 vols. 12mo. 


217 Chrysander (W. C.S.).  Antiquarische Nachrichten 
Son Kirchenglocken in d. Haniiv. Magazin., v. i 
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AppiTionaL Beit Literature. 


FOREIGN. 
Campanologie Etude sur les Cloches 


et les tm Frangaises et Etranges, 8vo. 


Caen, 1866 
De Profanis et Sacris Veteribus, 


Cap. 43, De Campanis. 


Frankf., 1681 
(Zuvre Campanale, ou le Fondeur 
1750 


‘Instruction sur I’Art de sé parer le Cuivre 


du Métal des Cloches, 4to. Paris. 
Devora (Herr Ritter). Uber die Erfindung Ges- 
prungene Glocken, 12mo. Quedlingburgh, 182 


La Voix de la Cloche, 12mo. 
Paris, 1869 


. A.). Verhandeling van de Klocken 
en het Klokke, 4to. Utrecht, 1738 
i De Visitatione et Regimine Ecclesi- 


Rome, 1581 


Campanologie, 8vo. Erfurt, 1802 


De Baptismo Campanarum, 4to. 
Holm, 1728 


Recherches Historiques sur la Tour 


de 7 de la Cathédrale de Metz, 8vo. Afetz, 1864 
An Turrium et Campanarum usus Deo 


Leipsia, 1704 
De Baptismo Campanarum, 4to. 
Arnst, 1775 


(D. M.). Campanello tutto a trafori, Dono 
“AL 8. Padre Pio. ix. , 4to. Rimini, 1869 


An Campanarum sonitus tonitura et 


“fulgura impedire possit? 4to. Chemu, 1703 


Nachricht von den Glocken, deren 


Ursprung, Nutzen Gebrauch, 8vo. Chemnitz, 1726 
Morel de Voleine (L.). De la Sonnerie des Cloches 
dans le Rit Lyonnois, Svo. Paris, 1860 
Nolibois (M. T.). 


Notice sur les Cloches de Bor- 
Bordeaux, 1869 
Additamcuta, &c., de Campanis. 


Relatione sopra il Toccamento della Campana de 
V: iliglia, Roms rw, 4to. 1652 


Inscriptiones Haffnienses, 
Hafa i@, 1668 


§ Schieferdecker (J. D.). De Ritibus Convocand. ad 


Cize, 1701 


De Campana Urinatoria. 
Telez (Em. Gonzalez). Commentaria Perpetua De- 
cretalium Gregor. IX., 5 vols. fol. Macer, 1756 


De Origine Campanarum. 


Historiche Notizen iiber des Glockengieker- 


Munster, 1867 
ENGLISH. 


ABC of Musical Hand-Bell Ringing. Zond., 1873 
i ! Art and Science of Change Ringing, 
1874 


ro. 7 
Bell of Fountenailles, near Bayeux, dated MCCII., 
an account of in Bulletin Monumental, tome xxvi. 


Church Bells, in Leisure Hour, 
1856-7 


pril. 
5 Church Bells, a Weekly Paper, contains much bell 


Ancient College Youth, in All the 
Year Round, Feb. 1869 


(on Casting and Ringing of large 


Bells, Royal Institute of Architects Proceedings. 


1856 


248 Ellacombe. Belfries and Ringers, 3rd edition. 1871 
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249 
250 Forbes (Bp.). On the Ancient lost Bell of Fillan, 4to. 
Edinb., 1870 
251 Fowler (J. T.). Campanology, in Union Review. 
252 —— On a Bell at Pontefract, 8vo. York, 1871 
253 Haweis (H.R.). Article on Bells and Carillons, in 
Con temporary, 8vo. 1870-1 
254 Hints to Bell Ringers, 18mo. Lond 
255 Kelsall (C.). Letter on Bells, 12mo. Lond. 1836 
256 L’Estrange (J.). Church Bells of Norfolk. 
Nov cs i h, 187 { 
257 Meneely (The) Bell Foundry, 8vo. 
West Troy, Canada, 1870 
258 Midland Counties Historical Collection, 2 vols., Svo. 
Leicester, 1854-5 
259 Nature Displayed, 12mo., vol. vii. Lond., 1763 
260 Paget (F.E.). Pancake Bell, lémo. Rugeley, 1854 
261 Raven (J.). Church Bells of Cambridgeshire, 8vo. 
Lowestoft, 1869 
262 Scudamore Chimes, 18mo., Christian Knowledge 
Tract, 1871 
263 Shepherd's (The) Calendar. Art of Ringing, 18mo. 
Lon. Circ., 1644 
Elements of Campanology, 12mo. 
Huddersfield, 1867 
265 Spurgeon (C. H.). Lecture, “ Bells for the Horses,” 
18mo. Lond., 1869 
266 Troyte (C. A. W.). Change Ringing, 12mo. 


Exeter, 1869 


264 Sottanstall (W.). 


! 
Bells of the Cathedral of Exeter, 4to. 1873 


of his hero, and not attempted to prove that 
George La Bar really was born, us stated, “in the 
autumn of 1763.” When I add that the gentle- 
man, to whose considerate courtesy I am indebted 


centenarian biographies, has inserted a note record- 
ing that Mr. La Bar died recently, aged 111 years, 
scientific readers will, I fear, not be disposed to 
regard the book, however interesting (and it is 
very interesting in many particulars), as of special 
value as a contribution to biology. 

But independently of its bearing upon the ques- 
tion of human longevity, the book has a personal 
interest for me, to which I hope I may be permitted 
to refer. Few things were more gratifying to me 
in connexion with the establishing of “N. & Q.” 
than the early recognition of its scope and object 
by American scholars, joint-heirs with us of the 
tongue that Shakspeare spoke, and of that litera- 
ture which his genius and that of Chaucer and 
Milton have ennobled. 

Among the earliest of the contributors to 
“N. & Q.” from the other side of the Atlantic was 
one who, now for nearly a quarter of a century, 
has enriched its columns with varied and most 
welcome communications under the now familiar 





267 —— Second Edition. 1872 
268 Ventress (J. ). The Sells of 8. Nicholas, Ne weastle- 
upon-Tyne, 4to. 1857 


269 Wigram (W.). Change Ringing Disentangled. | 


Lond., 1871 


270 —— Letters on Ringing, a Branch of Church Work. 

Camb. 1872 | 

POETRY. | 

271 Stewart (J.8.). Short Touch by a Grandsire Ringer, 

Svo. Shifaal, 1871 

272 Schiller, Song of the Bell, translated by Merivale. | 

1869 | 

273 —— By Montague. 1839 | 

74 — 1897 | 
275 —— H. L. 1833 
276 —— Mangan. 1835 
277 —— Lambert. 1850 
278 —— Mercator Montreal 1868 


279 —— In French, by C. M. de V. L. Paris, 1308 
280 Woty (W.). Campanalogia—in Praise of Ringing, 
fol. Lond., 1761 

H. T. Exvtacompe, M.A. 


George La Bar, THE CENTENARIAN OF Monroe 
Cotony : Literary Amenities.—In 1870 there 
was published at Philadelphia a small volume, 
entitled Reminiscences of (reorge La Bar, the 
Centenarian of Monroe Color Y, Pa., who is still 
living in his 107th Year, and Incidents in the 
Early Settlement of the Pennsylvanian Side of th 
River Valley, from Easton to Beishkill. By A. 
B. Burrell. With a Portrait. It appeared before 


the views of the late Mr. Dilke and the late Sir G. C. 
Lewis as to the necessity of establishing by clear 
evidence the age of supposed centenarians, had 
obtained the recognition now generally accorded to 
them ; so that it is not matter of surprise that the 
author has received as a fact the exceptional age | 





signature UNEDA. 

To the thoughtful kindness of this gentleman I 
am indebted for this volume ; and I cannot resist 
the gratification of thanking him thus publicly for 
this proof of his remembrance of me, and in the 
third year of my abdication,x—Dr. Doran will 
please excuse my borrowing a few happy words 
from him,—thus showing his loyalty to “a monarch 
retired from business.” Wituiam J. Troms. 


Porm sy Izaak Watroy.—In Nathaniell 
Stringer’s Rich Redivivus; or, Mr. Ieremiah 
Rich’s Short-hand Improved, an 8vo. volume of 
nine engraved leaves, are the following lines, signed 
with the well-known initials of the “ Honest 
Angler,” who nay, perhaps, have written them. 
The only stops in the poem are three commas, one 
of which is placed after the word “ frind” in the 
fourth line from the end, which, perhaps, should 
be “ Then, O my friend, regard not,” &c. Stringer’s 
work was first published about 1680. The edition 
before me is the third, dated 1686. Both editions 
are in the collections at the Chetham Library, 
Manchester :— 

“To his Freind the auther on this | His Ingenious 

Worke Intituled | Rich | Redivivus. 

Had I the happy Genius to Endite 

In lofty Verse as fast as thou canst write, 

I might not then, perhaps, dispair to Raise 

A worthy Monument unto thy Praise, 

That might in Smooth and well-Tun’d numbers tell 

How much thy pen all others doth Excell ; 

But being dull, I can proceed noe Higher, 

Then to approve thy Labours and Admire. 

The Magicke of thy Industry Alarms 

The silent Ghosts, who yield unto its charms 


for this much prized addition to my collection of 
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By honest Negromancy here wee have 

Ingenious Ricu raisd from his Slumbering Grave, 

Who though surprizd is yet Content to see 

His Art Refind, Improvd, out done by thee ; 

Whose pains makes gratefull Brevity to Vye 

In these few Leaves with perspicuity : 

The whole soe short and yet soe plainely pend, 

The dullest Brains thy Rules may Comprehend. 

The use of such rare Art & Various worth, 

Deserves wholle Volummes for to sett it forth. 

It preserves secrets from the Curious Eye, 

Saves tedious Pains, Releives the Memory, 

And Clipps Tymes wings; for thus transcribe wee 

may 

More in one hower then others in a day. 

The Heavenly Seed which powerful Preachers sowe, 

By help of This is made more like to Growe ; 

For Manna gathered thus Lasts many a yeare, 

Which elce too oft is lost by the treacherous Ear. 

Then on my frind, Reguard not Criticks Rage, 

jut with thy Booke oblige our Slothful Age: 

Though Envy fret and barke and disapprove, 

The Good and [ust will pay Applause and Love. 

“ I* w*. ’ 

Joun Eciinetron BaILey. 


ForpE.—In the Shakespeare Society’s reprint of 
Forde’s Line of Life, 1620, the following passage 
occurs :-— 

“Great men are by great men (not good men by good 
men) narrowly sifted; their lines, their actions, their 
demeanors examined, for that their places and honours 
are hunted after, as the beazar for his preseratiues, &c.” 

The learned and anonymous editor appends the 
following note in elucidation : 

“Page 60, line 22. [As the beazar for his presera- 
tiues.] Alluding probably to the medicinal virtues 
formerly imputed to the Lezoar stone.”’ 

I think the word in the text has been misappre- 
hended, “ beazar” being a misprint for beaver; for 
the popular belief was that the latter, to escape the 
hunter, committed self-castration. See Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Works (edition 1852, vol. i. p. 240). 

». 

Ayn Eprraru.—The following is to be found 
upon a tombstone in the burial-ground belonging 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church at Swedes- 
borough, New Jersey. This church was originally 
a Swedish Lutheran Church, but since the revo- 
lution has formed one of the churches of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, the Swedish Lutheran 
Church having been an Episcopal Church : 

“Underneath this marble lie the Remains of William 
Mattson, the son of Thomas and July Mattson, who 
died October 30th, 1799, aged 68 years. The deceased 
through life maintained the character of an honest man, 
and at the close thereof with pious zeal bequeathed all 
his Estate Real and Personal (after the decease of his 
Widow) to the Rector, Wardens and Vestry of the Church 
at Swedesboro for the support of the Gospel in the said 
Church forever. 

“ Go thou and do likewise.” 
This last line is cut in italics upon the stone. 
UNEDA. 


Philadelphia. 





“Opps anp Enps.”—Mr. Skeat, in his Chaucer, 
p. 185, thinks that this phrase was originally ord 
and ende, i.e., beginning and end. Cp. Ormulum, 
1. 6775. So in Dansk Od is the beginning of the 
spear, the point. A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


Otp Prayer. — The following prayer I have 
copied from an old volume of devotions, without 
date or title-page :— 

“ In taking of Fish. 

“O Celestiall Father, chase away from me the venimous 
serpent, & the vice of Glutonnie, and nourishe & con- 
serue in me the Fish of Faith, in the water of holy 
Baptisme : for as the Fish liueth in the water, so the 
Iuste liueth by Faith.” 

J. 3. & &, 


Glasgow. 


A Qvestion oF EncGiish Grammar. — Sir 
Arthur Helps usually—I think uniformly—em- 
ploys a certain phrase to express the past con- 
ditional of a verb governing the infinitive of 
another. I observe two examples in Realmah, one 
of which I cite (edition 1868, 1i. 78):— 

“ For my own part I should have liked to have heard 
more about Effra.” 

Is this correct ? I ask because, from an induc- 
tion of instances in Vols. I. and II. of Macaulay’s 
History of England, I think I may assert that 
Macaulay, when he would express the same thing, 
employs the simple infinitive of the dependent 
verb. He would have written, “I should have 
liked to hear,” &c. Thus he writes (vol. i. p- 50, 
edition 1849) :— 

‘But Henry’s system died with him. Had his life 
been prolonged, he would have found it difficult to main- 
tain @ position assailed with equal fury by all,” &c. 
Where Sir A. Helps would undoubtedly have 
written“ to have maintained.” JABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


“Txcocuito” anp “ Bravo.”—These words are 
invariable in English, 7.¢., they do not change 
whether they are applied to one man or woman or 
to more. They are in fact used adverbially. 
I think I have seen incognita used of a woman, 
but the usage is not established, and I hope never 


will be. In French, they are, I believe, commonly 
invariable also. Bescherelle, indeed, reproa hes a 
French author (Parny) for writing “les gros 


ouvrages souvent publids incognito,” and says it 
ought to be incognitos, and Littré also gives “ des 
incognitos” as the plural, but he does not say how 
it is used. Perhaps some French correspondent 
will tell us what the custom is in France with 
regard to incognito. With regard to bravo, there 
is no doubt, for Littré expressly tells us that only 
the pedantic use brava, bravi, and brave. 

In Italian, however, and the words are Italian, 
the case is different. An Italian lady tells me 
that she believes they more commonly use incognito 
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invariably, especially when it is applied to royal 
personages, but that incognita, incogniti and incog- 
nite are also frequently heard, and are not considered 
pedantic. Bravo, however, always varies with the 
gender and number of the persons to whom it is 
applied, so that bravo and brava must be used 
when only one man or woman is the object of the 
applause, and bravi and brave when there are more 
men or women than one. Bravo is in fact used 
us an adjective by the Italians, and when they say 
brava to a girl or a woman, they do not mean 
“ well done !” as we do by bravo ! but clever / (girl), 
clever ! (woman), clever being about the meaning 
of bravo when used in this sense. F. CuHance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


East Ancuian Worps.—tThe following words 
in common use in East Anglia may be worthy of 
notice in the pages of “ N. & Q.” :— 

Chank is to chew. A mother would say to her 
child, “I'll gée ye a dod, but ye marnt chank it— 
you must suck it.” 

Clunch is a kind of chalk, of which many rits 
are dug in East Anglia. 

Dod means a sweet or a sucker. It also means 
small. An East-Anglian youth, dissatisfied at the 
size of what was given him, would exclaim, “ What 
a doddy mite !” A wren, being a very small bird, is 
called adoddy. Doddy-hunting is still a favourite 
= for boys in the winter time in that part of 
the country. A snail is called a hoddy-dod. 

Dosh. To Se doshed is to be run at by a bull or 
cow or any horned animal. 

Glibby is slippery, speaking of ice. 

Gotch is a jug. 

Keeler, a washtub. 

Pagle is the name for the yellowcowslip. Pagle 
wine is a luxury in the eastern counties. 

Pess is a hassock. 

Stank is a mud-bank to stop the flow of water. 

Strive is to rob. A boy is said to strive a bird’s 
nest when he takes the eggs or young ones from 
the nest. 

The above words, in my opinion, strongly bear 
the stamp of our Saxon forefathers, though some of 
them cannot now be found in a dictionary of that 
language. Perhaps some correspondent can throw 
light upon them. Henry ©. Lorts. 


Dotri, THE Patriot Baker or Fiorence.— 
The following is a literal translation of what is 
inscribed on an elegant marble affixed to the house 
of the late Giuseppe Dolfi of Florence. Dolfi, it 
is well known, was the leader in the bloodless 
revolution which terminated Ducal sway, and 
caused Tuscany to become a part of the Kingdom 
of Italy. His trade was that of a baker, and so 
independent was he, and above all mercenary 
motives, that he declined honours that royalty 
would have conferred, and said, “I have gained 
freedom fer the Tuscans, and I now go to sell my 


rolls.” He would not even receive the appointment 
of a royal tradesman. Dolfi was no vulgar per- 
sonage. He was a well-educated man, and in 
manners he was the perfect gentleman. In religion 
he was no freethinker, but a strict Catholic, and 
he even had a Madonna in his house with lighted 
tapers before it. He held a high degree in masonry, 
and that was the cause the usual rites of the Church 
were refused at his funeral, where a Protestant 
pastor officiated, and a masonic address was de- 
livered. “N. & Q.” is not the place for a political 
discussion on the merits of the patriot baker of 
Tuscany, as offence might be given by indulging in 
either eulogy or blame. I therefore content myself 
with simply recording the inscription which admir- 
ing friends have placed to perpetuate the memory 
of one whose character will live in history* :— 
“ Here dwelt 
Joseph Dolfi, who died on the 26th of July, 1869. To 
honour the memory of a virtuous Citizen, whose modest 
life was dedicated to the cause of Liberty, the Working 
Classes in unison with the Municipality of Florence have 
placed this marble on the 3rd of July, 1870.” 
James Henry Drxoy. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 

“Tue Stvart Parers.”—The first volume of 
“The Stuart Papers. Printed from the Originals 
in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen. Corre- 
spondence,” was published in 1847 by John 
Hulbert Glover, Librarian at’ Windsor Castle, and 
dedicated to the Queen. Was a second volume 
published, and if not, why not? 

This first volume contains the letters of Francis 
Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, to the Chevalier 
de St. George and some of the adherents of the 
House of Stuart, preceded by an explanatory pre- 
face extending over 64 pp., and followed by an 
appendix of illustrative notes to the most important 
letters, running to 181 pp.; but there is no index, 
so that the book is almost useless as a work of 
reference. In 1836, Lord Mahon first published a 
copious selection from the Stuart Papers at Cum- 
berland Lodge, Windsor, in his History of England 
from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles ; 
and in his second edition, published in 1852, his 
Lordship, in acknowledging the assistance rendered 
to himself by Mr. Glover, says that the Stuart 
Papers “have been in part arranged by the care of 
Mr. Glover, and are now deposited in the Library of 
Windsor Castle.” Mr. Glover was private librarian 











* Photographs of Dolfi may be had in Italy (parti- 
cularly at Florence) in all sizes. The miniatures give 
a better idea of him than the large ones. I knew Dolfi, 
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to William IV., and evidentiy alive in 1852, so that 
in five years one would suppose him to have had 
ample time to bring out a second volume at least. 
Are the Stuart Papers partly edited by Mr. Glover, 
and quoted from by Lord Mahon, those MSS. which 
were left, with the Order of the Garter which 
belonged to Charles I. and other things, to the 
Prince Regent by the Cardinal York in 1807? 

Is it known whether the late Mr. B. B. Wood- 
ward, Queen’s Librarian at Windsor, did anything 
towards completing the work begun by his pre- 
decessor ! 3. R. TownsHenp Mayer. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

[Some particulars of the Stuart Papers are given in 
James Browne's History of the Highlanders, edit. 1845, 
vol. iii. p. vii; Scots Magazine, Sept., 1817, p. 165; and 
“N. & Q.” 1* S. xi. 170, 253, 294 ; 2™¢ 8. v. 203, 371; ix. 
2; 3" S. xi. 314. Mr. F. H. Glover, Librarian to the 
Queen, died on the 23rd of May, 1860, in his 68th year.] 


“Tart’s EprnsurcH Macazine.”—I should be 
obliged if any of your readers would point out the 
names of the authors of the following articles in 
the above magazine :— 

1. About 1834, 1835, &c., appeared some articles, 
chiefly political, signed J. A. R., initials which 
about the same time occur in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, I think. 

2. In 1850, p. 270, there was an article “ by the 
author of London Legends.” J. Y. Akerman 
wrote Legends of Old London (see Handbook of 
Fictitious Names, p. 101). Is this the work meant ? 

3. In 1834, p. 273, is “‘ May-rain, by the author 
of the Book of the Seasons.” 

4. On p. 54 of the same year, and in other years, 
are articles signed Z. Z., an unusual signature, 
though occurring lately in your columns. 

5. On pp. 127, 614, and 1835, pp. 167, 806, we 
have articles by the author of “ The False Medium.” 

6. “On the Working Classes,” by Junius Redi- 
vivus (1834, pp. 79-701). 

7. Three clever articles in 1842, 1843, 1844, “A 
Dress Maker’s Diary,” “ Order versus Tidiness,” 
by the author of “ A Dress Maker’s Diary,” and 
“A Teacher’s Journal.” 

8. “The National Defences,” by the author of 
“Revelations of Russia,” Lond., T. C. Newby, 
1848 (?), is reviewed ; and Tait says (p. 201), “ The 
pamphlet forms a portion of the author’s forth- 
coming work, entitled ‘ Analogies and Contrasts, 
or Comparative Sketches of England and France.’ ” 
I cannot find any of the above in any catalogue. 

OutpHaR Hamsr. 

New Barnet. 


Wuat BECAME oF THE Keys or NEWGATE 
DURING THE GorpDoN Ruiors 1n 1780?—The fol- 
lowing was told me the other day by a person who 
heard the story from the son of the lady who was 
one of the actors in it. 

At the time of the Gordon riots in 1780, the 








lady alluded to was residing in Spring Gardens, 
near St. James’s Park. On the afternoon of the 
day on which Newgate was destroyed by the 
rioters, her man-servant rushed into the room in 
great excitement and apparent alarm, holding out 
somé large keys, exclaiming, “ What am I ta,do 
with these, ma'am?” In answer to her inqifM§es, 
he stated that they had been thrust into his hand 
by one of the ringleaders of a mob which he had 
just met in the street. Fearing that the man 
might be compromised if it was discovered that he 
had had in his possession the keys of a prison just 
destroyed by rioters, she advised him to say 
nothing about it to any one, and to get rid of his 
troublesome windfall by throwing them into the 
water in St. James’s Park. This advice he fol- 
lowed, and when the water was cleaned out some 
few years since, the keys of Newgate were found 
at the bottom. C. H. 


Francis BARNEWALL, 1667.—I want to know 
the issue of Francis Barnewall, of Beggstown and 
Woodpark, near Ashbourne, co. Meath, who lived 
there 1667. He was the fourth son of Nicholas, 
first Viscount Kingsland, Baron Furvey, co. Dublin, 
and brother of Henry, second Viscount. 

CRUMLIN. 


Aryotp Famiry.—In Burke’s Landed Gentry 
it is stated that Richard Arnold, of Armswell, 
Dorset, ancestor of the Northamptonshire Arnolds, 
who died 1595, was related to John Arnold, of 
Llannihangel Crucorniensis, Monmouth. What 
relation was he? Sir Nicholas Arnold, of Highnam 
Court, Gloucester, Lord Justice of Ireland, 1564, 
is said to have been third son of the above-men- 
tioned John Arnold. What were the names of 
his brothers, and had they any issue? A Nicholas 
Arnold, whose daughter Dorothy married Sir 
Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote Hall, also appears to 
have been in some way connected with the family. 

J. A. D. 


Avutuor Wantep.—Les Anecdotes de Pologne, 
ou Memoires Secrets du Reqne de Jean Sobieski III. 
du Nom, 1699. The dedicatory epistle is signed 
D. A. H 

Windsor. 


Sr. Pavi’s.—In the preface to a book, entitled 
The Conformity between Modern and Ancient 
Ceremonies, lately sent to me by a literary friend, 
I find the following note at p. xx:—“It was usual 
to bring up a fat buck to the altar of St. Paul’s, 
with hunters’ horns blowing, &c., in the middle of 
Divine Service. Foron the very spot near it, there 
formerly stood a temple of Diana.” 

The date of the book is 1745. I ask if there 
be any authentic record of such a singular custom 
at so recent a date as this. 

Epaunp Tew, M.A. 
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Tue Maters or Exmore.—What were their 
real original arms? Burke and Berry in their 
Encyclopedias say, “ Paly of six, gu. and or, a 
lion statant-guardant, ar.” Papworth says, “Paly 
of six, gu. and or, a lion passant-guardant, ar.” 
Sir W. Pole (quoted by Collinson in his H@tory 
of Somerset), says, “ Paly of six, erm. and gu., over 
all a lion passant, or.” Sir W. Pole had, I believe, 
special local knowledge. Are the present represen- 
tatives of the family entitled to quarter these arms 
in addition to those of De Deandon of Deandon, 
which the Malets used as their own, though, strictly 
speaking, they ought only to have quartered them ? 

BALLIOLENSIS. 


“ Gorz Vow Beriicnincen.”—We have, in the 
first act, Liebetraut remarking, in the bishop’s 
palace dining-room, “Bei Kaiser Maximilians 
Kronung haben wir euern PBréutigams was vor 


geschmaust.” Whom does Gothe mean by Briau- 
tigams ? B. L. 


Tue ComMONWEALTH’s CoMmMITTEE FoR SeE- 
QUESTRATED EstatEs.—Among the State Papers 
of the Interregnum, the “Committee for the Sale 
of Delinquents’ Estates or Sequestrated Lands” is 
mentioned as sitting at Drury House. Now there 
were two Drury Houses in London at this period, 
one in Beech Lane, Barbican, and the other in 
Drury Lane, St. Clement’s Danes. I am, there- 
fore, anxious to ascertain, from some trustworthy 
and contemporary authority, which of these two 
houses was occupied by the Committee. I have 
searched many books and records in vain, and 
a reference that will settle the question would be 
very acceptable. The correspondence in last year’s 
cn & Q.” respecting Drury House did not deter- 
mine this point. H. W. H. 


Moutkre’s “Les FAcuevx.”—In this play the 
bore, Dorante (who, like most “horsey” and 
sporting men, is amongst the most insufferable of 
bores), says 
“ Mon cerf débiche, et passe une assez longue plaine, 

Et mes chiens aprés lui, mais si bien en haleine, 

Qu’on les auroit couverts tous d'un seul juste-au-corps.” 

Act ii. sc. 7. 

I have met with this idea in an English author, 
altering “ juste-au-corps” to table-cloth, but can- 
not remember where. Can any one help me ? 

JONATHAN BovcuiEr. 


Taiset To Cuina.—In the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, edition 1854, some account is given of an 
attempt to travel through Thibet to China by an 
English private gentleman named Manning, who, 
it is stated, actually reached Lhassa, but was after- 
wards deported to India at the instance of the 
Chinese authorities. Where can any account of 
Manning’s journey be found? The attempt is 
said to have been made “many years ago,” pro- 
bably early this century. 





Matta.—The following inscription is on the 
“ Porte des Bombes,” through which the Floriana 
lines are entered, being outworks of the defences 
of the city of Valetta :— 

“ Dum Thraces ubique pugno 
In sede sic tuta consto.” 
Which may be translated— 
“While Thracians everywhere I fight, 
I here remain secure in might.” 

Can you inform me of the origin of this motto ? 


J. B. 


Visiting Carps.—Is there any rule for turning 
down the edges or corners of visiting cards? Has 
it ever been the fashion to “ turn down the right- 
hand corner to signify a visit of condolence ; the 
upper right-hand corner for a ‘party call’ ; upper 
left-hand, a call on one member of a family ; the 
entire end of card when a call is made upon all the 
members of a family, and they happen to be ‘ not 
at home’ ?” Nrirop. 


Hocartn’s 'Poritictan.—Wiis this humorous 
engraving suggested to Hogarth by Bishop 
Burnet’s eccentricity? This prelate was extra- 
vagantly fond of tobacco and of writing ; and 
wishing to enjoy both the pleasures conjointly, he 
perforated the broad brim of his huge hat, and 
passed his long pipe through it so that he could 
puff and write simultaneously. In this attitude 
he must greatly have resembled the witty painter's 
picture. Is there any engraving extant of the 
bishop so disporting himself ? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


« A MERMAID was eaten, it was like fat pork and fresh. 
P. Fr. Juan Francisco de 8S. Antonio Chronicas de los 
Rel, Descalzos de S. Francisco en las Islas Philipinas de 
Manila, 1738.” 

Southey, in his Commonplace Book, has the 
above extract. Has any other traveller or author 
made a similar statement ? Harry Biya. 

Camden Road Villas. 


“Pocram.”—What is the derivation of this 
nickname for a Dissenter? I find it was used in 
East Anglia in the last century, and it still sur- 
vives there. CyrIL. 


“Tne Book 1x Hanp.”—At Mable Thorpe, 
Lincoln, there is an inn with this sign. The book 
is an open book, held in the left hand. Facing 
one coming to it there is, on the left leaf, one long 
cross, occupying the whole page. On the right 
leaf a kind of calvary, i. ¢. one long cross in the 
centre, and two shorter crosses on each side. The 
whole has evidently been the figure-head of a ship, 
but no information could be obtained from the 
people at the inn. Can you explain the sign? 

J. Kay Booker, M.A. 


Lower Norwood. 
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Princess or Serenpir.—Where, in his admi- 
rable letters, does Horace Walpole refer to the 
story of the Princess of Serendip, and where is the 
story itself to be found ? M. N.S. 


Hocartn’s Pictures.—Will any of your cor- 
respondents be good enough to state where, of 
their own knowledge, I may find any of Hogarth’s 
pictures? I know, of course, the whereabouts of 
the “ Marriage a la Mode,” “ Calais Gate,” “ Wan 
stead Assembly,” * Election Series.” remains of 
“A Harlot’s Progress,” “ March to Finchley,” Mr. 
Anderdon’s so-called “ Sarah Malcolm,” “ Duchess 








THOMAS A KEMPIS ON PILGRIMAGES. 
5% S, ii, 446 ; iii. 91.) 

Without ial ground 
I may, perhaps, be permitted to notice from a 
literary point of view that there is a striking 
coincidence between Mr. MacCase’s inference 
and a passage in the famous Bourdeaux transla 
tion of the New Testament. Mr. MacCase 
assumes that the author of the Imitation ap 
proved of pilgrimages because he wrote “ keep 
thyself as a pilgrim and stranger upon earth, to 
whom the affairs of this world do not in the least 
belong.” It is equally clear that St. Peter ap- 
proved of pilgrimages, for he 
Christian friends “as strangers and pilgrims” 
(1 Peter ii. 11) ; that David himself went on _pil- 
erimage, for he Says, “Tam a stranger with Thee, 
et peregrinus (Ps. exix. 15 ; xxxix. 12; 1 Chron. 
xxix. 15); and that the practice was even then a | 
very ancient one, for he adds that “all his fathers” 
were so before him. This interpretation exactly 
agrees with the translation of Luke ii. 41 in the 
Bourdeaux New Testament. The Vulgate reads 
“Et ibant parentes ejus per omnes annos in Jeru- 
salem in die solenni Pasche”; but the French 
expansion of this passage is “Ses pére et mére 
alloient tous les ans en pélerinage en Jérusalem au 
jour solennel de la féte de Pique.” This at once, 
also, with Mr. MacCase’s testimony, settles the 
question of pilgrimages ; and, indeed, when Jacob 
80 distinctly told Pharaoh that the days of the 
years of his pilgrimage were “an hundred and 
thirty years,”—130 annual pilgrimages?—it is 
difficult to see how any one could have any lite- 
rary doubt on the subject. J. H. Buont. 


beseeches his 


Your correspondent rightly objects to peregri- 
nantur (i. 23, 4) being translated “ go on pilgrim- 
ages,” although peregrinum (i. 23, 9) is rendered 


trespassing on controversial groun 1, | 


| gag all the rest. 


not be easy to define exactly what is meant by 
peregrinantur, but there is no reason to suppose 
it refers to pilgrimages. But your correspondent 
is quite in error, if he supposes that a fair trans- 
lation of “the priceless sentences of Thomas a 
Kempis” (as the late Canon Kingsley described 
them) is only to be found under the authority of 
a Roman Catholic bishop. In a translation pub- 
shed by Messrs. Parker, the passage runs, “ Few 
y sickness grow better and more reformed; as 
ulso they who wander much abroad, seldom thereby 
ome holy.” Or again, in the beautiful volume en- 

1 Li nto Christ, published by Messrs. Samp- 


| 
b 


of Bolton,” and “Sigismunda.” B ut some ol the ls - Low & Co.,—a translation of which the organ of 
other works have Ganges hi a is In e Nichols’s | the very dissiden e of Dissent. the Nonconformist, 
{necdotes of Hog wrt was p tblished in 1833, €. Jus | rem wked, “Evinces independent s holarship, a 
the Earl of Charlemont’s Hogarths. FP. GS. profound feeling for the original, and a minute 
—— attention to delicate shades of expre sion”; a trans- 

Replies. lation, therefore, w hich cannot be supposed to lean 

towards a Roman Catholic rendering,—the passage 


runs, “ But few become better through weakness, 
just as those who travel much rarely become holy.” 
Again, in the second passage quoted (§ 9), where 
the Roman Catholic Bishop Challoner translates, 
“Keep thyself as a pilgrim and a stranger upon 
earth,” the Prote&tant versions referred to have 
Parker’s), “‘ Keep thyself as a stranger and pil- 
grim upon the earth, and as one to whom the 
affairs of this world do nothing appertain,” and (in 
Like unto Christ), “ Be as a stranger and visitor 
upon the earth, one to whom earthly things are of 
no moment.” B. D. 
So far from feeling a pleasure in “ displeasing ” 
and “insulting” Roman Catholics, with many of 
whom I am on terms of intimacy, it never occurred 
to me that the quotation could insult them. 
“N. & Q.” is very properly neutral ground, but it 
would cease to be so if one party had a right to 
When a word such as pilgrim 
may be used in different senses, it is not by trans- 
lating it into different languages, but by referring 
to the whole passage in which it occurs, that one 
best finds out its meaning. The dispute as to who 
the author was is irrelevant. I refer to the subject 
of the chapter, which is a meditation on death. I 
understand the writer to exhort to holiness of life 
as a better preparation for it {than such fits of 
devotion as may be excited by illness or a visit to 
some sacred shrine. I think he is warning us that 
sickness and pilgrimages are means of grace too 
often ineffectual. Ordinary travelling for business 
or pleasure is not a means of grace. Who expects 
such a traveller to become a saint? Who expects 
to be prepared for death, say, by a trip to Paris or 
a journey up the Nile? ee! 
I quite agree with Mr. MacCane in deprecating 
the intrusion of polemics into the neutral ground 





“pilgrim” by the authority he quotes. It may 








of “N. & Q.” At the same time, in the name of 
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other interests than those of religion, I must be 
allowed to protest against that gentleman’s way of 
playing fast and loose with words, even though 
backed by the respectable authority of Bishop 
Challoner. Let me remind him that peregrinor is 
to act the peregrinus. If, therefore, he chooses to 
translate peregrinum “a pilgrim,” peregrinor must 
be to go on pilgrimage. If, on the other hand, he 
prefers to “travel” as the English equivalent of 
peregrinor, the peregrinus is simply a traveller. 

H. A. §. 

Breadsall, Derby. 


The Latin quotation from Kempis will certainly 
not bear P. P.’s translation, nor does it seem to 
have any necessary reference to Pilgrimages. It 
says little more than what Horace says, and might 
serve as a free rendering of his well-known line— 
“Celum, non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt.” 
But, then, neither will the words quoted by Mr. 
MacCasg, and Englished by Bishop Challoner, 
admit of the interpretation which your correspon- 
dent puts upon them, unless he can show that 
St. Peter used them of this kind of pilgrimage, 
which I venture to think he will find it hard to do. 
See 1 Pet. ii. 11. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Mr. MacCase seems not to have observed that 
his quotation from Thomas 4 Kempis as to pere- 
grint has no reference to Pilgrimages, but is an 
exhortation grounded on Hebrews xi. 13— 


raperidnpot, peregrini (Vulg.). W. G. 


“Portess”: “Cowcner” (5™ §. ii. 368; iii. 
89.)—The correct name of the former was Porte- 
hors (from the French porter hors), it being a 
service-book small enough to admit of its being 
carried about, and out of doors. Its Med. Latin 
name, Portiforium (from portare foras), was of 
similar origin. 

The Coucher, on the other hand, was a service- 
book of considerable size, and would have its name 
probably from the fact of its always lying (coucher) 
in the same place in the choir. It seems not 
unlikely that a register of the acts of the society 
to which it belonged formed part of its contents. 
A copy of the “ Book of Benefactors,” it may be 
observed, lay on the high altar at St. Albans. In 
a list of the fourteenth or fifteenth century of the 
books then in the Chapel of Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
there is the following entry (translated) :— 

“ A Cowchere, without notation, on the right hand, 
on the south side of the chapel, (value) 5 marks. Another, 
on the left hand, on the north side of the chapel, 5 i.” 

Six Portifories are also mentioned, but not as 
belonging to any part of the Chapel in particular. 

H. T. Rivey. 


I think a coucher was any large book meant to lie 
(Fr. coucher) on a desk or table ; often an account- 





book or register, sometimes a large service-book, 
such as the fine MS. York Breviary in Cosin’s 
Library, Durham, known as “the Church of 
Rudby’s book.” It has the responses, antiphones, 
&c., with musical notation. Its size is 19 by 134 
inches, and it must, when complete, have been 
above two inches thick without the covers. A 
coucher was to a “ portfory” what a great church 
Bible or Prayer Book is to a pocket edition. The 
following occurs in the will of John Sendale, Canon 
of Ripon, dated 1467 :— 

“Ttem, do et lego ecclesiw collegiate Ripon, unum 
coucher magnum de usu Ebor’, quem volo sub sera custe- 
diri, ac in stallo prebendz de Thorp cathena ferrea 
ligari, et ibidem quamdiu duraverit remanere.”’ 

> ee 2 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Cowel (Interpreter) says “coucher is used for 
the General Book in which any religious house or 
corporation register their particular acts, An. 3 and 
4, E. 6, c. 10.” The word is derived from cache- 
reau, which Roquefort renders “ cartulaire papier 
Terrier; Bailli ou Secretaire, Gardien des Chartres, 
en bas Latin cacherellus.” See also Spelman; and 
Defresne, under cacherellus, R. 8. CuHarnock. 

Gray’s Inn, 


Fretpine’s Proverss (5 §. ii. 209, 414.)— 
I cannot comply with all that OLpHar Hanmst in- 
quires for. The original publisher of Select Proverbs 
of all Nations was the late Mr. Fairburn, of the 
Broadway, Ludgate Hill. I- took an interest in 
the Universal Songster, and Moncrieff's Brilliant 
Songster, which Mr. Fairburn was publishing at 
the same time, and so I formed a gossiping 
acquaintance with W. H. Ireland. I state as a 
positive fact, therefore, that Henry Fielding was a 
nom de plume assumed by Ireland, and at Mr. 
Fairburn’s suggestion, because Mr. Fairburn knew 
that the name of Ireland was not in good odour 
either with the Row or with the public at large. 
M. A. Denham’s book was originally a Percy 
Society’s publication. Mr. Denham was a shop- 
keeper at Piersbridge, near Darlington; and I 
have heard that he was a member of the Society 
of Friends. He was a tolerably good antiquary, 
and on intimate terms with Surtees, Richardson, 
and other local antiquaries. He contributed to 
Richardson’s Table Book. I do not think any- 
thing of his confounding the real Fielding with 
the sham one! I have been asked by more than 
one person, and by some who were very superior 
in education to M. A. Denham, whether the Percy 
Anecdotes were not edited by Bishop Percy ; and 
in a printed notice affixed to the song “ To-morrow ” 
I have seen “ By Collins the immortal, author of 
the Odes on the Passions,” the song being by 
Collins the actor of Birmingham ! I, therefore, 
attach mere trifles to such mistakes. I happen to 
possess a little MS. poem by M. A. Denham, 








Seema 
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which I subjoin; and am glad that O_pnar 
Hamst’s pleasant note has induced me to open 
my scrap-book and give the lines to the light. 
They are worthy of Ingoldsby or Hood. I copy 
verbatim :— 
“THe Caprarin’s FRIENDS. 
By M. A. D. 
I. 

I wandered down by yonder park one quiet autumn day, 
When many a humble traveller was going on his way: 
And there I saw a company of neighbours great and 

small, 
aps round the ancient gate that leads unto the 

all. 
I. 

The ~ leaves that rustled in the mournful autumn 

wind, 
Awoke in me a train of thought that saddened all my 

mind : 
And through the crowd of anxious folk there ran a 

smothering wail ; 
I sat me down upon a stone and hearkened to the tule. 


IIT. 
The sturdy farmer from his fields had hurried to the 
place, 
The cripple on his crutches, and the sick with pallid face: 
The poor old dame had wandered with her blind man to 
the ground, 
And the lonely widow weeping with her children gathered 
round. 
Iv. 
The well-remembered beggar, too, was there—but not to 
eg : 
And the stiff old Chelsea pensioner, upon a wooden leg : 
From hamlet, fold, and lonely cot, the humble poor were 
there, 
Each shewing in his moistened eye a tributary tear. 
v. 
Up spake the sturdy farmer to the porter, and he said, 
‘What news is this that’s going round? They say the 
Captain's dead !’ 
The quaint old porter laughed ‘ Aha! thank God it isn’t 
true ! 
It’s but the Captain's dog that ’s dead—they called him 
Captain too !’’ 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 
Via Panzani, Florence. 


Artnur’s Oven on Toe Carron: Ritson AND 
Dr. Maaiyw (5 §, ii. 510.) —Ancio-Scortvs, in 
his interesting notice of this ancient monument, 
existing now only in tradition, in saying that the 
name of its destroyer “ has been discreetly kept in 
the background, doubtless to spare the feelings of 
his successors,” does not appear to be aware that 
Ritson, in a somewhat similar account of it in his 
King Arthur, attributes the destruction to “one 
named Sir Michael Bruce”; and as Ritson’s 
account may interest ANGLo-Scotvs, I here tran- 
scribe it :— 

“In Scotland, near Falkirk, hard by the Carron, was 
anciently a Roman building of a round form, demolished 
by the Gothic owner of the ground, one named Sir 
Michael Bruce, to repair a mill, which relic of antiquity 
bore the name of Arthur's hof, or Arthur's oon (or oven). 





As a just judgment upon this sacrilegious act, the above 
mill was soon after swept away by the river.” 

This record was written by Ritson in support af 
his theory that his hero, King Arthur, and his war 
chariot, had been placed as a constellation amongst 
the stars, and had been referred to by Gawain 
Douglas “ Arthur's hufe” in translation of 
“ Arcturum” in Virgil’s Aneid, iii. 516. Ritson 
also cited one of the Enigmata of another bishop, 
Aldhelm, who wrote in the seventh century, of 
which the first two lines, all I have concern with 
at present, are these, with Ritson’s translation of 
them :— 

“‘ Sydereis stipor turmis in vertice mundi, 
Esseda famoso gesto cognomine vulgi.” 
‘With starry troops I am environed in the pole of the 
world, 

I bear a war-chariot with a famous surname of the 

vulgar.” 

Now this translation by Ritson must be par- 
ticularly noted, because it bears immediately upon 
a most ill-natured and unjust attack made upon 
him long after his death by Dr. Maginn, in 
Fraser's Magazine of December, 1836. Ritson 
had evidently been anxious to obtain the best 
translation he could of Aldhelm’s epigram, and 
with that view he wrote a letter to Robert Surtees, 
dated from Gray’s Inn, 5th of July, 1803, wherein 
he quoted the epigram at length, together with the 
best translation he had been able to make of it, 
differing slightly in the second line from that 
already quoted, and asking Surtees’s opinion as to 
its correctness. It was this letter that Dr. Maginn 
made the subject of his attack, as follows :— 

“ We find, in a letter of his to Robert Surtees, published 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, a request to have a translation 
made for him of a singular epigram by Bishop Aldhelm. 
Other learned persons had assisted him in this difficult 
work of recondite scholarship, but he was not satisfied ; 
for ‘with these, such as they are, and the help of Ains- 
worth's Dictionary, I have endeavoured to make a sort of 
translation, line for line, as well as I could.’” 

[Here Dr. Maginn was quoting from the letter, 
the italics being his.] 

“He then prattles about Arthures. or King Arthur’s, 
wain, ‘though I have never met with Arthur's wain in 
any book or map.’ Lydgate, Douglas. and Owen are then 
referred to for Arthures plough, Arthures hufe, and 
Arthures harp ; and then come the ‘ obscure and obsolete 
words’ of Aldhelm. I give the first two lines, and 
Ritson’s translation :— 

* De Arturo. 
Sydereis stipor turmis in vertice mundi 
Esseda, famoso gesto cognomine vulgi.’ 
‘Of Arthur. 
With starry troops I am environed in the pole of the 
world 
Ina war-chariot, a famous surname of the people being 
rn. 

‘A famous surname of the people being born!’ What 
can this mean? The Bishop's verses relate to the star 
Arcturus, a line drawn from which, N. by N.W., falls in 
with the last star of the Great Bear, or the Charles’s Wain. 


as 
’ 
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Arcturus is, therefore, made to say that he bears the 
wain known by the famous cognomen vulgi, i.e., of the 
ploughman—the Churl’s wain, which, in aftertimes, was 
corrupted into the Charles’s Wain,” &c. 


Now, without stopping to examine Dr. Maginn’s 
astronomy, or his alleged origin of Charles's 
Wain, which, by the way, he copied, unacknow- 
ledged, from the letter he was abusing, it will be 
observed that he adopts the very translation that 
Ritson gives in his King Arthur, to which I 
requested attention when quoted above 
“I bear a war-chariot with a famous surname of the 

vulgar.” 
Dr. Maginn’s version is—“ The Bishop is made to 
say that he bears the wain....” It will be seen 
that Dr. Maginn, notwithstanding all his pretence, 





ignorantly rendered gestare as a transitive verb, as 
Ritson had done at first, and that the latter, by 
changing to “ In a war chariot I am born,” which 
last word nothing except predetermined ill-nature | 
would prevent any person from seeing was intended 
for borne, was much nearer the truth, although 
still not quite correct ; for gestare should surely be 
taken in its intransitive sense, and esseda gesto be 
rendered “I ride in a chariot.” 

Thus, an unjust and malevolent attack, always 
unple: sing g, becomes especially so when it exposes 
the critic’s own ignorance. A. E. B. 

Guernsey. 


Reeinatp, Count pe VALLeTorta (5% §, ii. 
368, 414, 431; iii. 29, 72.)\—There are some errors 
in the statements of HermMENTRUDE respecting the 
descent of the Barony of Maltravers in the family 
of Fitzalan, and as to certain dates. It is not a 
fact that the title of Lord Maltravers was borne 
by John de Arundell (the husband of Eleanor 
Serkeley) from 1379 to 1415. His grandfather, 

1.) Sir John de Arundell, Chevaler, Senior, 
who married Alianora, the heiress of Maltravers, 
was drowned 15th December, 1379 ; but, although 
he was summoned as a baron to Parliament in 1, 
2,and 3 R.II., he never bore the title of Mal- 
travers. He was succeeded by his son and heir, 

(2.) Sir John D’Arundell, Chevaler, Junior, 
who was born 30th November, 1364 ; and, dying 
14th August, 1390, was buried in Missenden 
Abbey. He was never summoned as a baron to 
Parliament, and never bore the title of Lord Mal- 
travers. By his wife, Elizabeth le Despencer, 
sister of Thomas, Earl of Gloucester, K.G. (who 
was beheaded at Bristol, 16th January, 1400), he 
had a son and heir, viz., 

(3.) Sir John Arundell de Arundell, Chevaler, 
who was born at the Manor of Ditton, in the 
parish of Stoke-Poges, Bucks, lst August, 1385 
(escheat bundle, 6 H.IV. No 31). Upon the death 
of his grandmother, Alianore, the heiress of Mal- 
travers, 10th January, 1404-5, he was found to be 
her grandson and nearest heir; «nd thereupon 





the Barony of Maltravers devolved upon him by 
right ; but, although he had live ary in 1416, of the 
castle, manor, and ville of Arundel, with the other 
lordships which he inherited as cousin and heir- 
male of Thomas, Earl of Arundel, he was never 
summoned as a baron to Parliament. He died 
2ist April, 1421, and after his death his right to 
the Earldom of Arundel, by virtue of tenure, was 
acknowledged by the Parliament of 11 H. VI, 
1433-4, and he is so styled in his widow’s will, 
in 1455; and in the inquisition on the death of 
his grandson, Humphry, Earl of Arundel, in 16 H. 
VI., he is described as John, Lord of Arundel and 
Mautravers. By his wife Eleanor, daughter of 
Sir John Berkeley, of Beverston, Kt., and his first 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Sir John 
Betteshorne of Betteshorne, Kt. (now Bistern, in 


| the parish of Sopley, Hants), he had a son and 


heir, viz., 

4.) Sir John Arundell de Arundell, Chevaler, 
Lord Mautravers, Earl of Arundel, Duke of Tou- 
raine, in France, K.G., &c., who was born at 
Lychet-Mautravers, Dorset, 14th ae bruary, 1407-8 
Prob. wt. Escheats,7 H. VI., No. 78). He re- 
ceived writs of summons, dated 12th July and 
3rd August, 7 H. VI., 1429, as a peer to the Par- 
liament esieeed to assemble at Westminster in 
the September following. He died at Beauvais, 
12th June, 13 H. VIL., 1435 ( Escheats, 13 H. VL, 
No. 37). His first wife is said to have been Con- 
stance, daughter of Sir John de Cornwall, K.G., 
Lord Fanhope, by his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and widow of 
John de Holand, Duke of Exeter (Cornwall pedi- 
gree at Moccas Court, co. Hereford, and the Book 
of St. Albans, fol. 159, as quoted by Tierney). 

If this were so, they were most likely contracted 
in marriage only while both were under age; 
and probably she died a minor, for in the year 
that he attained his majority his only son Hum- 
phry, by his wife Maud Lovell, was born, viz., 
on 30th January, 1429. Humphry succeeded his 
father as Earl of Arundel, and died under age, 
and s.p., 24th April, 1438, when the Earldom and 
estates of Arundel, and the other titles, passed to 
his father’s brother, William Fitzalan, and his 
maternal inheritance, the Bryan property, to his 
half-sister, Avice Stafford. 

Maud Lovell, at the time of her marriage with 
John, Earl of Arundel, was the widow of Sir 
Richard Stafford, Kt., and by him (who died in 
1427) had an only daughter, ‘Avice Stafford, born 
4th December, 1423, w ho became the wife of Sir 
James Butler, afterwards Earl of Wilts, son and 
heir of the Earl of Ormond. Maud, Countess of 
Arundel, died 19th May, 1436. 

Southampton. B. W. GREENFIELD. 


“Tue Universe” (5™ §, ii, 428 ; iii. 20.)—In 


reference to the question whether this poem, pub- 
a 
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lished in 1821 as Maturin’s, was not really the 
composition of the Rev. James Wills, I beg to 
supplement the statement made by my brother at 
the latter reference. Maturin was engaged, by a 
certain time, to supply to Colburn a poem of a 
thousand lines ; he was paid in advance, spent the 
money, and, when the time had expired, had don 
nothing to fulfil his engagement. Under these 
circumstances my father was moved by a 


scene Ol 
tears and entreaties, which I have often heard him 
describe, to lend his poem to the author of | 
Bertram upon two conditions: first, that Mr. Col- 
burn should be made cognizant of the transaction ; 
nd, secondly, that no word in the manuscript 
should be altered. Maturin did not fulfil his 
promise to acquaint Colburn, b it Lady Morgan 


afterwards made him aware of thx 
of the poem. He then handed over to my father 
the copies which remained unsold. The original 
manuscript of The Universe, is ny father wrot 
and corrected it, is in my mother’s possession ; and 
now that Wolfe, Anster, and all my father’s early 
friends are dead, remains an undoubted evidence 
of his claim to the authorship. F. C. Wits. 
St. Agatha, Wilson Street. 


true authorship 


The letter of Mr. W11ts (p. 20) is a mere repeti- 
tion of what has been stated ina Dublin publication. 
We must have further evidence before we convict 
Maturin of aiding a deception, and persisting in a 
falsehood. Can Mr. Wits bring forward one of 
his “father’s friends”? He speaks of “many”! 
Mr. WILLs must excuse my making one remark. 
Ihave read some of his father’s poems, and they 
are very mediocre when contrasted with the 
genuine poetry that we find in Bertram and Fre- 
dolfo. Maturin had a correct ear, either for 
thyme or blank verse. I am not acquainted with 
any specimen of Mr. Wills’s blank verse, but I 
can point to very faulty rhymes in his lyrics. 
The Universe is a fine poem ; the part in which 
the destruction of Pompeii is described is worthy 
ofa Milton. What proof is there that the MS. 
alluded to was not Maturin’s MS., and lent to the 
Rev. James Wills? If the story of Mr. Wills’s 
authorship be true, a foul blot rests on the memory 
of the Rev. C. R. Maturin, who, we must remember, 
was a clergyman as well as a poet and a novelist. 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 


“Bosu ” (5% §. i. 389 ; ii. 53, 478 ; iii, 75, 114.) 
—The derivation of this word is enveloped in 
obscurity. Mr. George Borrow, who possesses an 
intimate acquaintance with the gipsy tongue, 
derives it from the Persian Bazee or Bazz, meaning 
“fiddle,” from which we get the English “ fiddle- 
de-dee.” This appears to be far-fetched. Camden 
Hotten, in his Slang Dictionary, obtains it from 
the same source, and notices the Turkish phrase, 
Bosh Lakerdi, empty talk, remarking that “the 
term was used in this country as early as 1760, 


¢ 











and may be found in the Student, vol. ii. p. 217. 
It has been suggested, with what reason the reader 
must judge for himself, that this colloquial ex- 
pression is from the German Bosh or Bossch, 
unswering to our word swipes.” It appears to me 
that these attempts to i lentify the word are erro- 
The term is in common use among the lower 
order of Jews, and signifies a penny, or a matter 
worthy of little consideration. It is universally 
employed in the synagogues of England, where 
foreigners worship, and where the synagogal honours 
are pul up to au tion. There we hear repeat dly 
mention made of drei bosh (threepence) or 
bosh offered by eager bidders. 


neous. 


* 7 
shisho 


It 


sixpence) is 


somewhat peculiar that in all the synagogues 
where the congregants are of German or Polish 
extraction, the donations are announced in this 


jargon. In the metropolitan Great 
a contribution of eighteenpence invariably 
announced as kybosh, a word now universally 
current in English slang, and obtained originally 
from the Jews. The word is singularly formed. 
Bosh is a penny, and ky is nothing other than the 
numeral! ‘n eighteen) with the letters in inverted 
order. On this word, one of the few slang terms 
derived from the Jews, Hotten writes, “ Kibosh, 
nonsense, stuff, humbug; ‘it’s all kibosh,’ i.¢., 
palaver or nonsense ; to ‘put on the kibosh,’ to 
run down, slander, degrade, &c. To put the 
kibosh on anything is, latterly, to put an effectual 
stop to it.” The word bosh, in the sense of penny, 
was in frequent use among the ancient Jews in 
England before their expulsion in 1290; and in the 
records of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries it is 
to be found repeatedly as the equivalent for the 
Latin denarius. In later times, it seems to owe 
its introduction within the domain of English 
slang to the poorer classes of clothes-dealers and 
attendants at public sales, who, a century ago, 
knew little of the vernacular, and when they did 
understand it, preferred to employ certain words 
relating to the coinage unknown to any bystanders 
except those of their own faith. Their object was 
not to let outsiders know the amount of their 
biddings. Its frequent use, however, was re- 
marked, and the expression was caught up, and 
now kybosh is not only a good synagogal term, but 
it is found in the mouths of thousands who are 
little aware that they are indebted for it to petty 
Jewish traders. A JrEw. 


H. A. O. is probably right in making bosh to be 
Turkish ; but it is worth a note that in Gaelic 
baosh means folly. J ABEZ. 

Athenzum Club. 


Synagogue, 


is 


Etuiotstoun, Exuiston, &c. (5 §. iii, 54.)— 
The oldest spelling of this name is uncertain ; but 
whatever may have been its original form, it ap- 
pears to be compounded, as so many other local 
names are, of a Christian name with “ton” or 
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“town” added. If the original form was Elioston 
or Elliston, the Christian name would be Elias or 
Ellis (a common name in early times). If it was 
Elliotstoun or Elietston, the name from which it 
is derived would be Eliet, which appears as a 
Christian name in Domesday Book, and gave rise 
at an early period to the derivative surname 
Eliotson. As is well pointed out by Camden (see 
chapter on “Surnames” in his Remains) in cases 
where places have borrowed their names from 
those of men “with an apt termination,” it is 
from “the fore-names or Christian names” that 
they are taken ; and it would be contrary to all 
experience that a local name such as the one in 
question, which can be traced as far back as the 
reign of Alexander IIT. (1249-1285), should be 
derived from a surname. I may mention in sup- 
port of the derivation suggested above, that in 
England also the name “ Elyeton” is found in 
early times (Tavatio Ecclesiast., cirea 1291, p. 297, 
Yorkshire); and the other form of the name 
“ Elliston ” exists to the present day in Roxburgh- 
shire. 

Johnstoun, another name cited by W. E., be- 
longs to the same class. There is nothing sur- 
prising in finding more than one place so called, 

ut it would be reversing the natural order of 
events to suppose that either in Renfrew or Dum- 
fries-shire it was taken from the surname. 

G. F. 8. E. 


Some Names or Persons and PLAcEs FROM 
THE IceLanpic (5* §. ii. 443 ; iii, 61.)—Karloman 
(by corruption Charlemagne) is an old German 
compound signifying “strong man” (kerl-mund). 
Hence Karl, Carolus, Charles. The name Vulcan 
ran have nothing to do with the Icelandic. Better 
derivations might be found in Latin or Hebrew. 
Oberon, or Auberon, is a diminutive of Auber, for 
Aubert, i.¢. Albert, Albrecht (al-brecht, valde 
clarus). The suggested derivation of the name 
Merlin is improbable, seeing that his original 
name was Merdhin Emry; although whether his 
birthplace, Carmarthen, i.e. Caer Fyrddin, or 
Kaer Vyrdhin (Ptol. Maridunum ; Anton. Muri- 
dunum), had its name from him is doubtful. 
Lewis says Caer Fyrddin implies a “military 
station fortified with walls,” and perfectly agrees 
with the description given by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, who calls it “Urbs antiqua coctilibus 
Muris.” Hood (Robin Hood) is a corruption of 
Wood ; Woodward being frequently pronounced 
Hoodard. Patrick comes from Patricius, from 
pater. Wachter says amala is a Gothic word 
signifying immaculata (from a and mal, macula), 
and he derives from it Amala, Amali, Amalas 
venta (puella immaculata), Amalfrida (sine macula 
palchra), Amalaricus (sine macula potens), Amalo- 

rga (tutrix immaculata). It is probable that 
from this root we get Amlethus (Hamlet). The 





last syllable may be leit, ductor, leut, homo, laut, 

celebris, clarus,jillustris ; or weit, in compos. = 

valde. Conf. A.S. wide-mere, valde inclytus, 

longe lateque celebris. But the first part of the 

name may also be indirectly from apadAos, soft, 

tender. R. 8. Crarnock, 
Gray’s Inn. 


“Her HAS SWALLOWED A YARD OF LAND” (5th 
S. iii. 108) doubtless means that he has “ drunk 
enough to kill him,” and acquired his “ fee simple,” 
as the lawyers say, to that quantity of mother 
earth which is just enough for the human body to 
lie ut rest in. Curis. CHATTOcK. 

Castle Bromwich. 


Wottaston’s “Reticion or Nature De- 
LINEATED ” (3 §. iv. 389; 5S. ii. 315.)}—The 
two Hebrew words referred to stand, in the 5th 
ed., 1731, underneath the author’s name, which is 
subscribed to the work, and are as follows :— 
5"m x32. “The finals M. N.,” mentioned as 
existing in the edition of 1722, are omitted in that 
of 1731. This omission, apparently so trivial, is 
of great importance, because the omitted letters 
afford, as I conceive, a clue to the source, and 
consequently to the meaning, of the words. They, 
at the same time, serve to show that there is no 
such impenetrable mystery about the words as the 
note in the catalogue seems to suggest. I take 
“M. N.” to refer to a Hebrew work frequently 
quoted by Wollaston under the abbreviation Mor. 
Neb., or Mor. Nebok., as at pp. 66,71. In the 
note on p. 70 he says, “In Mor. Neb. Maimonides 
having proved that there must be some being,” &c. 
Though obliged to grope in the dark, through not 
having the works of Maimonides at hand, I venture 
to dissent from the interpretation given by Dr. 
Clarke in the seventh edition, 1750. Instead of 
supposing, as he seems to have done, that the 
right-hand group of letters are the initials of the 
words Mi cha el, which compose the name Michael, 
and signify “ Who [is] like God?” I take them 
to represent Mah cha emeth, substituting emeth for 
el, and to mean “ What [is] like truth?” In the 
left-hand group I take the first two characters 
(from right to left) to be an abbreviation for the 
personal pronoun othah (obj. c. and fem. g.), and 
the remaining letter to represent the verb lachad, 
to seize, lay hold of. The two mysterious Hebrew 
words would thus mean, “ What is like truth? On 
her fix thy hold,” the metaphor being the same 
with that in the line— 

“ Seize upon truth where’er ’tis found.” 
(Dr. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, ch. iv. 
sect. xii.) 

In support of this view of the words, we have 
the fact that the gist of Wollaston’s work is to 
demonstrate that the principles of religion and 
morals are in accordance with truth and fact. It 
was truth, therefore, rather than the being and 
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attributes of God, which was uppermost at the 
time in the writer’s mind. 

It is amusing to think that Wollaston, with his 
powerful intellect and vast store of learning, would 
undoubtedly have been a correspondent of “ N 


& Q.” On p. 178 he says, “ There is, or should 
be, a commerce or interchange of counsel and 


knowledge.” On this princivle I offer the above 
solution, in acknowledgment of BrsiioruEecar. 


CueTHAm’s valuable bibliographical notes. 

W. B. 
P.S. The “M. N.,” or Mor. Neb., is the Moreh 
Nevochim of Maimonides, better known probably 
by its Latin equivalent Ductor Dubitantium, or 
Doctor Perplerorum, ed. Buxtorf. There are 
two Latin translations of it in the Archiepiscopal 
Library at Lambeth, one of a.p. 1520, but not the 
Hebrew original, which seems difficult to meet 
with. The Bodleian has it, and also an English 
work entitled The Reasons of the Laws of Moses, 


Translated from the More Nevochim of Maimo- 
nides, with Notes, and a Life of the Author, by 
James Townley, 8vo., Lond., 1827. 


Wotvernampron Parisn Cuvurcn (5" §, iii. 
129.)—King Edward IV. appropriated the College 
of Wolverhampton to his free Chapel of St. 
George’s, Windsor, at the suggestion of Richard 
Beauchamp, Bishop of Salisbury and Dean of 
Windsor, who thus became Dean also of Wolver- 
hampton. The deanery is extinct by 3 & 4 Vict. 
¢. 113, and a rectory was constituted in lieu of it 
by 11 & 12 Vict. ec. 95. 
Mackenzig E. C. Watcort. 

P. Britt (4 §. viii. 425, 514.)—Inquiries have 
been already made in “N. & Q.” about this 
painter, who is known in England by his views on 
the Thames, which have caused him to be called 
“The English Cannaletto.” Can no one say who 
he was, and of what country a native! One of his 
marine pieces is in the gallery of the Uffizzi at 
Florence ; and he painted some landscape frescoes 
on the vault of the Vatican Library at Rome. 
Can no information be obtained concerning him ? 
I suspect that he was living at the commencement 
of the present century, and in England. 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 


InpIAN Newspapers (4" §. xii. 28, 92.)—In 
November, 1873, I purche ased, at one of Puttick & 
Simpson’s book sales, a folio volume, with the fol- 
lowing title :— 

“The Calcutta Chronicle and General Advertiser. 
Volume the First, containing fifty-two numbers. From 
the 26th of January, 1786, to the 28th of January, 1787, 
inclusive. ‘ Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in 
malice.’— Shakespeare. Calcutta, printed by Stuart and 
Cooper, M.DCC.LXXXVI-VII.” 

It is very interesting, and contains numerous 
curious articles on the current topics of the day, 





The name written on the 
title-page is B. W. Gould, January, 1786 ; and the 
price paid by me for it at auction was just 1s. 6d. 
A. §. A. 


especially in Calcutta. 


Richmond. 


(pth 


WarwicksHire Foix-Lore S. iii. 144.)— 
The couplet given as a well-known one respecting 
places in Warwickshire is not peculiar to that 
county. Grose gives the following as common to 
Surrey :— 

** Sutton for mutton, Cashalton for beeves, 
Epsom for wh—s, and Ewel for thieves. 

“The downs near Sutton, Banstead, and Epsom, pro- 
duce delicate small sheep, and the rich meadows about 
Cashalton are remarkable for fattening oxen. Epsom 
was once famous for its mineral waters, and the wells 
were formerly greatly resorted to asa place of amuse- 
ment, particularly by ladies of easy virtue. Ewel is 
a poor village, about a mile from Epsom, and is said to 
have harboured a number of the inferior sharpers and 
other idle retainers to the wells, lodgings being there 
cheaper than at Epsom.” 

DILKE. 

Chichester. 


Rounp Pee anp Square Hore (5" §. iii. 
148.)—Carens will find the quotation he seeks in 
Sydney Smith’s Lectures, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in 1824-26. As CaRENs misquotes it, 
according to general practice, it may not be unin- 
teresting to give the whole citation :— 

“Tf you choose to represent the various parts in life 
by holes upon a table, of different shapes, some circular, 
some triangular, some square, some oblong, and the 
persons acting these parts by bits of wood of similar 
shapes, we shall generally find that the triangular person 
has got into the square hole, the oblong into the tri- 
angular, and a square person has squeezed himself into a 
round hole.” 

The parallel in Jeremy Taylor, of which we may 
readily believe Sydney Smith ignorant, is, I 
believe, to be found in his Ductor Dubitantium, 
to which huge folio I refer CarEns. 

J. Hain Friswe vt. 


. Bartey’s Dictionartes (5' §, i. 448, 514; 
ii. 156, 258, 514.)—On looking over your corre- 
spondent Mr. J. E. Bartey’s ‘comprehensive and 
valuable list of the numerous editions of Builey’s 
Dictionary, I observe that he remarks, in allusion 
to the edition of 1760, Svo., referred to by me in 
y. & Q.,” 5S. ii. 156, “There is something 
wrong about this edition, which B. B. can perhaps 
put right, see 1775.” Acting on this suggestion, I 
have endeavoured to identify the copy referred to 
with some one of the many editions named, but 
have been unable to do so ; und as it may be more 
satisfactory to Mr. Bartey and others interested 
to have a more complete description of the copy 
alluded to, I have thought it desirable to give a 
full transcript of the title-page, which is as follows : 
“ The New Universal Etymological Engtish Dictionary : 








containing an Additional Collection of Words (not in 
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the First Volume) with their Explications and Ety- 
mologies from the Original Languages, each in its proper 
Character. Also an Explication of Hard and Technical 
Words, or Terms, in all Arts and Sciences, properly 
Accented. Illustrated with Two Hundred and Sixty 
Cuts. To which is added a Dictionary of Cant Words. 
By N. Bailey. Vol. II. The Fifth Edition, Corrected, 
and much improved throughout, by the Addition of 
Great Variety of Examples, explaining the true signifi- 
cations of the Words, taken from the best Authors. By 
Mr. Buchanan. London: Printed for W. Johnston, in 
Ludgate Street. mpccLx.” 
B. B. 


Bradford. 


My edition is the “ fourteenth, with considerable 
improvements ”. the date, however, is 1751. 
Tuomas Brrp. 
Romford. 


Mr. BaiLey mentions the fifteenth and seven- 
teenth Svo. editions of Bailey’s Dictionary, and 
also a folio edition printed in 1755. I have the 
sixteenth Svo. edition, printed, Lond., 1755, price 
6s., “with considerable improvements.” Signature 
of last sheet, 6c. Ep, MARSHALL, 

Hastings. 


I have an edition whi h does not seem to be 
included in Mr. Batiey’s list. It is Svo., 6s. 
“The Two and Twentieth Edition, with consider- 
able Improvements,” printed in London, 1770. 

Henry Cromie, M.A. 

Cheltenham. 


Creation oF Kyicuts 1x 1603 (5" §. iii. 87. 

Sims, in his Manual, records— 

** A Catalogue of Knights made inthe Reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James I.— Brit. Mus., Lansd. MS. 678. Knights 
made by King James and King Charles from 1603 to 
1636.—Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 6062.” 

Also a MS. list at the Coll. of Arms, and 
another at Queen’s Coll., Oxford. There was 
printed, London, 1660, 8vo.— 

“A Catalogue of all Knights Bachelaurs made by 
King James since his coming to the Crown of England, 


by J. Philipot.” 
W. E. B. 


LLALLAWG will find the information he requires 
in a book published in 1660, by Humphrey Moseley, 
London, entitled 

“A Perfect Collection or Catalogue of all Knights 
Batchelaurs made by King James since his Comming to 
the Crown of England. 

“ Faithfully extracted out of the Records by a devout 
servant of the Royall Line.” 

This is no doubt in the British Museum Library. 

James Roserts Brown. 

Caversham Road. 


“Waprren’p Wipow” (5 §. ii. 224, 314, 379; 
iii. 57.)—The expressed views of Messrs. Brown, 
Patterson, Waite, and Dr. Cuarnock seem 
all evidently away from the true interpretation, 
with the exception, it may be, of the concluding 





observations of Mr. Wuire in stating the meaning 
of “ bewhapp’d ” in Gower. 

“ Whap” would seem, to some extent, equivalent 
to “wap”; which has at least two meanings: 
1. Involvere, to enclose, or wrap around, as with 
clothes; and 2. Pulsare, to beat, or strike. 
Vide Stratmann’s Dict., v. “ wappen” (wap, whap), 
and the quotation there given from the Alliterative 
Poems, edited by Dr. R. Morris (“ The zonge man 
been upon the wiket wapped ” (i. e. pulsaverunt, 
says Stratmann) ; also Halliwell’s Glossary, where 
* wap” is said to be a “ cant word,” and the second 
meaning given to it is futuo, futuere, and where 
also (vr. “ wappen’d”) Mr. Halliwell makes the 
remark, that “Steevens seems to be correct in 
deriving the word from ‘wap, futuo”; likewise 
Dyce, who in his Glossary to Shakspeare, does not 
seem materially to differ, interpreting, delicately, 
“wappen’d” as overworn (by what ?), and quoting 
several examples in support of this view. Then, 
there is the title of the old song in Herd’s 
Collection (vol. ii. 112, Glasgow, 1869), “ Wap at 
the widow, my laddie,” which, looked at in con- 
nexion with the terms of the song itself through- 
out, is clearly affirmative. Let only “ wap” in this 
title be interpreted aright, and the meaning of 
“wappen’d” in Timon of Athens will be easily 
found. Steevens, Dyce, and Halliwell thus seem 
to entertain one opinion; and that, as I presume 
to think, is probably the most correct, considering 
the context of Shakspeare. 

[This discussion is now closed.] 


Marazion : MarKetTJew (5* §. iii. 22, 96.)- 
Dr. CHARNOCK’S conjectures as to the etymology 
of these names may be all set aside in face of the 
simple fact, of which (to judge from the penulti- 
mate sentence of his paper) he is not wholly 
unaware, that they are alternative translations 
into Cornish of markets. In Cornish many sub- 
stantives make the plural in ion or yon. Thus 
marth (wonder) makes its plural marthagyon, as if 
it had originally been written marthak or marthek. 
So marrek or marhag (knight) makes marregyon. 
Just so marhas (market) makes marazion. But 
marghas was another form of the word for market. 
This made its plural differently, viz., marghasow ; 
and since Marketjew is found in the Charter 
of Incorporation, 13 Eliz., spelt Marghaisewe, 
which is merely a form of Marghasow, it is almost 
a necessary conclusion that the names, Marazion 
and Marketjew, are merely Cornish plurals, the 
latter in a corrupt and Anglicized form ; each 
meaning simply The Markets. I need hardly add 
that the fish market would probably be distinct 
from the general market ; and that the locality 
where both markets were held would be naturally 
called by the plural, which would correspond to 
our market-town. I may as well add, that I have 
not seen Prof. Max Miiller’s paper on this subject 
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in Macmillan’s Magazine, April, 1867, to which 
C. R. M. refers your learned correspondent. 
J ABEZ. 
Athenzeum Club. 


2 
oo. 


“ Brovenam ” (5% §. iii, 88, 133.)— 
“ Knight, Squire, or Yeoman, Page or Groom, 
We have them at the Feast of Brough'm.” 
Wordsworth. 
Probably all your readers know, but you may 
as well “make a note of it,’ that in a “ running 
down case” the counsel stated what the driver of 
the brougham did, when Lord Campbell said, 
‘You would save a syllable, and be more generally 
understood, if you said ‘Broom.’” The counsel 
bowed but when his Lordship, in 


summing up, of the “Omnibus,” he said, 


suomission, 
} 
spoke 


“My Lord, you would be more generally under- 
stood, und save ) syllables, if you said * Bus.’ 
W. G. 
Miss Cary’s “ Memoirs” (5* §. iii. 5, 34. 


There can be little doubt that numbers of books 
suppressed dur the lives of the authors after 
wards cet sold ; remainders. This was the case 
with Lord Brougham’s Albert Lunel (see “N. & Q.,” 


4% §S. xi., Mr. Bares’s note ; and xii. 126). 
OtrpuarR Hamst. 
“Joun Jasper’s Secret” (5 §, ii. 407, 475, 


h26 136.)—J. W. E. writes rather ex cathedré. 
I may be wrong, but I don’t think so. The idea 
that Datchery was Edwin Drood is so charmingly 
original a conce ption, that I should be very glad 
if it were I and not Dickens to whom it occurred. 
As to calling John Jasper’s Secret “ not wholly 
valueless,” I call it simply abominable. That any 
man should dare to continue the noble work of 
a great and well-beloved writer, ought to arouse 
indignation in every member of the Republic of 
Letters. Mortimer Cou.ins. 
Knowl Hill, Berks. 


; lil. 


Tue Jews 1n Ener 5t §S. 1. 3! 
—The following extr 
minster (Bohn, ii. 173 
time many Jews had t 
_[A.D. 1234.| ‘The king built a house in London for 
those converts who abandoned the errors of Judaism 
and, for the redemption of his own soul and that of his 
father, assigned them for ever a sufficient provision for 
the necessaries of life out of cegtain revenues.” 


NEOMAGTS, 


Jd.) 


AND . 399 ; ii. 12. 
t from Matthew of West- 
shows that in Henry III.’s 
uned Christians : 


“Tenar” (5 §, i. 469; ii. 13, 
is certainly Hebrew, and occurs in the Bible as the 
name of one of the sons of David, 2 Sam. v. 15: 
1 Chron. xiv. 5. It is explained as meaning “ whom 
He (sc. God chooses.” — te 


Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


169 ; This word 


th 


Tue Houses or Stuart AND SUTHERLAND (5 
» . 85, 174. 


8S 


The Acts of Parliament to which 


declaratory of the law. Certainly this would be 
if the Scotch and English crowns are ruled by the 
same law of descent, for Blackstone, speaking of 
the descent of the Crown, says : 
“‘ And therein there never was any objection to the 
Succession of a brother, an uncle, or other collateral 
relation of the half-blood ... provided only that the one 
ancestor from whom both are descended be that from 
whose veins the blood royal is communicated to each.” 
t. PAsSSINGHAM. 


\. 


“Gursses aT Trutn” (5 §S. ii. 89, 155, 278.) 
—J. W. W. mentions the letters U., R., A. and a, 
as indicating the contributions of Julius, Francis, 





| 


10. L., 


| 





A. 


5. 


A. 


refers were merely, I should think, 





Marcus, and Maria ; the unsigned ones being by 
Augustus. There are a few CGuesses, short and 
unimportant, however, to which other letters are 
attached. Thus, in the first 2nd. edit., 
18 I find one signed ¢, three L., one M., one 
four T. In the second series (2nd edit., 
1848) there are two signed J., two ¢, and two p. 
For whom do these various letters stand ? 
JAYDEE. 


series 


‘= 
24 


ARBITRARY OR CoNVENTIONAL Worp Forma- 
Tion (4 §, vii. 533; xi. 461; 5S. ii. 216.)—I 
find another example of this mode of word forma- 
tion in the following curious little song in the low 
German dialect of the neighbourhood of Sigma- 
ringen, from Firmenich’s Germaniens Volkerstim- 
Berlin, 1854), iii. 579: 

“T und moi Ammei, 
Moi Ammei und i! 
I ma moi Ammei, 
Moi Ammei ma mi.” 


men 


Ammei is ¢ xplained by the compiler to be an 
abbreviation or contraction of Anna Maria, and a 
highly conventional abbreviation or contraction it 
appears to me to be, considering that ¢ in Germ. 
our ee, and ei=our t. The translation of the above 
lines is, therefore : 
“T and my Anna Maria, 
My Anna Maria and I !* 
I like my Anna Maria, 
My Anna Maria likes me.” * 
F, CHANCE. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Dovsie CuristiAN Names (5" §. ii. passim ; 
iii. 16, 35, 77.)—The name Crese would e sily 
corrupt from Xp’s, for Christus. Other found 
written forms of Christus are Xp’s, Xp.o, Xp.p, 
Xp.e. Conf. Gentleman’s Magazine, March, 1842; 
also Waltherus, Le ’ Crease and Cress 


; 


Diplomat. 
] 


are also surnames. R. S. CHarnock. 
Gray’s Inn. 
“Topsy-Turvy” (5% §,. ii. 288, 334, 477.)— 


Among my poetical pamphlets there is a very 


clever satire (66 pp. Svo.), entitled “ Topsy Turvy: 


* The second and fourth lines may be made to rhyme, 


at the expense of grammar, by substituting either me 
f 


r Zin line 2, or J for me in line 4. 
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with Anecdotes and Observations illustrative of 
the Characters in the Present Government of 
France. By the Editor of Salmagundi,” &c. 
London, printed for the author, 1793. 

The following quotation from Swift, which, I 
think, gives a satisfactory explanation of the word, 
and as it is now generally understood, is upon the 
back of the title-page—* Man is but a topsy-turvy 
animal, his head where his heels should be.” 

The pamphlet is embellished with a head and 
tailpiece on copper. The former represents Bri- 
tannia seated “ill at her ease,” looking upon the 
English lion turned heels up by a Revolutionist, 
who also holds the Cap of Liberty upon a pole. 
In the background are two men with their heads 
where there feet should be. The tailpiece is a 
spirited illustration of the last line of the poem :— 

“While the Nations, enlighten’d, agree 
To propagate Rapine and Slaughter, 
Blest Scyons of Liberty's Tree, 
Which We plant, and the Devil will water.” 

So far as I have ever noticed, “ Topsy-Turvy ” 
and “ Tapsalteerie ” are used in one and the same 
sense—the former of the upper and middle, and 
the latter of the lower, classes of society. A. J. 


Mitton’s “L’AtitecRo” (5" §. i. 406 ; ii. 94, 
153, 378.)\—I am most unwilling to take the 
prosaic view of “every shepherd tells his tale,” 
but fiat justitia; and when Pexacivs writes that 
“to make the shepherd count his sheep under a 
hawthorn seems a needless addition,” I am com- 
pelled to bring forward a passage strongly corro- 
borative of the “ counting” theory, viz., Henry VI, 
Part III. Act ii. se. 5:— 

** Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds looking on their silly sheep.” 
It is not at all improbable that Milton had these 
words of his “sweetest Shakspeare” in memory 
when he penned the passage in question; in any 
case they go far to identify “the hawthorn in the 
dale” as a suitable place for the shepherd both to 
find shade, and, most reluctantly I say it, to tell 
his tale, not of love, but sheep. W. Wuuston. 


The view of Petacivs, that Milton may have 
intended his shepherds to be telling their tale of 
love, and not counting their sheep, even in the 
early morning, is at least countenanced by a cer- 
tain old proverb, which I cannot cite totidem verbis, 
but which conveyed the assertion that success 
attends upon him who woos betimes in the morn- 
ing. This is, I think, referred to by John Day in 
his comedy Humour out of Breath, 1608 :— 

“ But come, my sonnes, take patterne of great Jove, 

Early ith’ morning suit your selves for love.” 
And in poor Loder’s song, Young Philip the Fal- 
coner, we are told— 
“ That maidens, they say, 
Will not always say nay, 
When they ‘re ask’d in a morning early.” 





On the whole, I am for the love tale in preference 
to the sheep counting. J ABEZ. 
Athenzum Club. 


Tue Scitry Istrs (5" §. ii. 129, 194.)—A 
writer in All the Year Round, vol. iii. (1860), in 
a review of a book by Dr. R. 8. Charnock, F.R.S., 
entitled Local Etymology: a Derivative Dictionary 
of Geographical Names, says, regarding the Scilly 
Isles :-— 

“ There are various derivations; one of which is from 
the British word Sulléh, ‘the rocks consecrated to the 
sun.’ A late writer, alluded to by Mr. Charnock, says 
that this etymology will probably be adopted by the 
traveller who has beheld these islands from. the Land’s 
End by sunset, when they appear as if embedded in the 
setting luminary. The idea thus conveyed is so im- 
pressive and poetical, that we wish we could adopt it 
without hesitation ; but Solinus calls the islands Silura, 
whence it has been inferred that they were at one time 
inhabited, and received their name from the Silures, 
a nation of Iberic origin.” 

This, it will be seen, is quite a different deriva- 
tion from that given by Mr. Tew on page 194. 

NEoMAGUS. 


AmericAN Reprints: Enciish ReEprisaus 
(5% §. ii. 223, 335.)—It may not be very generally 
known that Mr. 8. O. Beeton, the popular publisher, 
was the first to introduce Uncle Tom’s Cabin to 
English readers ; and such was the success of the 
first edition of that famous book that Mr. Beeton 
undertook a voyage across the Atlantic, and pre- 
sented the authoress with a considerable sum (I 
think 500/.), and he afterwards remitted a further 
sum (I think 250/.). Such instances of generosity 
on the part of the publishing fraternity are, it is 
to be feared, unhappily rare—on the other side of 
the “herring pond” at all events. These inter- 
esting particulars are to be found in an article, 
“* Beeton, S. O.,” in Beeton’s Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Information. I have not the work at hand, 
and may, therefore, have mis-stated the figures. 

WW. & @ 


Glasgow. 


Barony or Totness (5 S. ii. 308, 494.)— 
I am extremely obliged to Mr. Parxry for his 
communication at the latter reference ; and as I 
presume that the pages of “ N. & Q.” are especially 
meant to elucidate matters of true history, I ven- 
ture to make a few remarks thereanent ; and the 
first comment I wish to make is on the statement 
that “K. H. 2nd gaue y® L‘ship of Totness unto 
S' Reginald de Bru’, &c.” This no doubt is meant 
for Sir Reginald de Braose, but, unfortunately for 
the correctness of the MS., during King Henry IL.’s 
reign, and up to the tenth year of King John’s, 
William de Braose, the father of Reginald, held 
this barony, or “28 knts ffees and a half,” and 
Reginald had certainly nothing to do with it until 
the death of his elder brother, Giles, the Bishop of 
Hereford, which took place at Gloucester 17th 
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This Reginald certainly 
did have a son William, who had four daughters 
and co-heirs, one of whom, Eva, married a Caute- 
lupe ; but these would have to do with Hen. III.’s 


Nov., 1215, or 17 John. 


and not Hen. II.’s reign. The remainder of this 
MS. account I am not in a position to affirm or 
refute, but from the commencement of it, I should 
fear that it is not a very authentic one. 
D. C. E. 
The Crescent, Bedford. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Troy and its Remains: a Narrative of Researches 
made on the Site of Ilium and in the Trojan 
Plain. By Dr. Henry Schliemann. (Translated 
with the Author's Sanction.) Edited by Philip 
Smith, B.A. With Maps, Plans, Views, and 
Cuts, representing the Objects of Antiquity 
discovered on the Site. (Murray.) 

AsovuT a quarter of a century ago, Mr. Layard 

startled and gratified the world by the account of 

how he had unveiled the long-hidden ancient 

Nineveh, and of the discoveries he had made on 

the siteof Babylon. Equally startling and equally 

gratifying is Dr. Schliemann’s description of his 
researches at old Troy, and its, so to speak, splendid 

Trojan results. The modest autobiographical sketch 

prefixed to the text is as honourable to the writer 

as it is interesting to the reader. If our sympathies 
go with him who pursues a noble object under 
difficulties, so must we in proportion joyfully 
acclaim him when he is the victor. Dr. Schlie- 
mann shows how the early circumstances of his 
life were adverse to his advancement ; but he was 
quite as hostile to allowing them to remain so, and 
he shaped them or used them so that they should 
help and not mar him. Pistol could boast that his 
world was an oyster which he would open with 
his sword. Dr. Schliemann’s portion was only the 
shell, but in it he knew there was buried a pearl, 
and that pearl he has given up for general enjoy- 
ment. Long did he toil, suffer, study, learn 
languages, and, above all, Greek. To him, Homer 
was something divine, and the tale of Troy a gospel. 

Fortune crowned Dr. Schliemann’s earlier life as 

workman and merchant and scholar, and under 

that triple character he went forth with means as 
ample as his busy leisure to indulge his Greek 

roclivities, and his love for all that Greek intellect 
~ rendered illustrious. It was quite fitting that 

a man with a spirit at once so indomitable and so 

gentle should accomplish two things, as this gen- 

tleman has done: he has discovered Troy, and 
married an Athenian lady. 

With a nature so enthusiastic, it may be that 
Dr. Schliemann’s conclusions are now and then 
oper to discussion; indeed, he often modifies 
some and dismisses others as he records ex- 











periences in the diary of his labours and their 
results. One truth is clear, that he has struck the 
ground, and revealed the beautiful ruins, the 
“havoc and the splendour,” of a very ancient and 
a magnificent city. This city seems to be the one 
that was called Troy ; and the book which records 
the progress of the dis-covering is, undoubtedly, 
the most attractive work of its sort which has ap- 
peared since “John Murray ” published, a quarter of 
a century ago, Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains. 


Matthei Parisiensis, Monachi Sancti Albani, 
Chronica Majora. Edited by H. R. Luard, 
M.A., Registrar of the University of Cambridge. 
Vol. II., 1067-1216. (Longmans & Co.) 

Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1702-1707, Pre- 
served in Her Majesty's Record Office. Pre- 
pared by Joseph Redington, Esq., one of the 
Assistant-Keepers of the Public Records. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Here are history and the materials for history. 

The first volume named above may not be as 

amusing as Froissart, but it is not much behind 

that author, and its record of a century and a half 
is full of life. Mr. Luard’s editing requires no 
comment. The five years’ Calendar of the reign of 

Queen Anne offers something of interest in every 

page. Mr. Redington introduces it with an ex- 

cellent Preface, every page of which may have the 
same words applied to it as to the Calendar itself. 

In alluding to two notices of De Foe, or Fooe, as it 

is thrice written, Mr. Redington says of the second, 

that it “is as to 50/. reward claimed for appre- 
hending him, by one who ‘did not care to appear 
for himself’ The Earl of Nottingham managed 

the business for this sly individual, and the 501. 

found its way to him out of the secret service 

money.” 

The Philosophy of Natural Theology. An Essay in Con- 
futation of the Scepticism of the Present Day. By 
the Rev. W. Jackson, M.A., F.8.A., formerly Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxford. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

As the best es:ay in confutation of Materialism, to the 

volume now before us was adjudged a prize of 1002. in 

1872 ; it is the expansion, the writer tells us, of a ser- 

mon, “ Right and Wrong,” preached some time since at 

Oxford. That Mr. Jackson has been more than ordi- 

narily successful in his treatment of the subject taken in 

hand, may be inferred from his appoiutment as Bampton 

Lecturer for the present year. The writer trusts that 

these lectures will be found to form a fitting conclusion 

to the present volume. 

Revve Biockarnigve Universetite.—The last num- 
ber of our worthy French contemporary affords us an 
opportunity of making three notes which are of interest. 
lst. According to the Abbé Chabraud, since the Pope has 
nominated St. Joseph as the Patron of the Church, the 
“devotion” to this saint now equals that paid to the 
Virgin. 2nd. Le Comte Riant has discovered the 
hitherto supposed irrecoverably lost MS. chronicle 
po century) of Guy de Bazoche. The affairs of 


rance and England in the above century occupy a 
portion of the chronicle. 
’ 


3rd. Le Comte Roselly de 
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Lorgues has published, under Papal sanction, LZ’ Ambas- 
sadeur de Dieu et le Pape Pie LX., in which work he 
proposes. for reasons adduced, the beatification of Chris- 
topher Columbus, preparatory to future canonization, 
if the merits of Christoval Colon be found sufficient ! 
Tue Bawtap Socrety have in the press A Poore Mans 
Pittance, by Richard Williams, edited by Mr. Furnivall ; 
and JBallads Relatiny chiefly to the Reign of 
Elizabeth, edited by Mr. W. R. Morfill. 


(/ueen 
« 


Potices to Correspondents. 


AUTHOR ns WANTED. — 
‘Hel appy 1s, above 

Who cultivates betimes tl love of b 
Spends the morning of his life in reading, 
And forms a taste for literature polite,” 
Ss. R. W. 
“When he prays a blessing from Thee, Father, hear, 
Bless him with a thousand blessings, Father dear.” 
J. O. M. 


AnD Quorati 
oks, 


«ac. 


“ Keen rapture throbbed through every vein, 
I never felt so sweet a pain.” 
REGINALD 81 

Jollin ; Is 
3s me to treat the men so. 
C. G. RicHarpson. 


EWART BopDINGT 
sntly said ‘ No, 


” 


* Come kiss me,’ said ‘ 
For my mother forbid 


“ When we set sail from Liverpool 
On the Polly Privateer.” 
James Hieson, F.R.H.S 
st Pleiad, to more T 
“Oh! my love! my own, 
My love, who loved 1 
Is there never a chink in the world above, 
Where they listen to words from below 
7 we G 
“ By the breath of flowers 
Thou callest us from city throngs and cares.” 
OMEGA, 


‘ Like the | return no 


own love ! 


} 


*‘ Les noms des Anes part 


* Whistle 
R To R., and 


tributors, we have 
cations whicl : 


some half-dozen equally kind con 
to offer our best thanks for communi- 

i ish the fair repute of Burns as an 
officer of the Excise. This reputation, however, was 
long since established. The question was fully gone into 
by the Rev. Hately Waddell (Life and 
t Burns, 2 vols. 4to. vol. ii. Appendix, 
p. xxxi-ii), It is there shown that Burns was “ad 
monished” on a trivial matter, but excused, and with 
these words added to the record. He “ promises, and, I 
believe, will bestow due attention in futare, which, in 
deed, he is very rarely deficient in.” We are further 
told that an official gentleman went through all the 
xci pers whi the signature of Burns, and 
ited that Burns conscientious 
t-rate | 


some years 
, > 


Works of R 


ago 


Excise pa 
“they 
servant, and a f 


J.C. &. 


was a 


demonstt 
iness man.” 
And on the Tree of Life, 
The middle tree and highest there that grew, 
Sat like a cormorant.” 
Paradise Lost, iv. 194. 
G. DuxrxeLp.—According to Lord St. Leonards’s Handy 
Book on Property Law, the years of discretion in boy 
and girl are thus defined: “ Fourteen years is the period 
fixed by law for a boy’s guasi emancipation, sixteen years 
is the period of a girl's.” 





E Y E asks when Phlebotomy was introduced into 
medical practice, and who was the man who first made 
bold to take from the human body “ the blood thereof, 
which is the life thereof”? 

Mr. Everarp Home Coteman asks what is the origin 
of the custom in the Isle of Man, that all tenancies not 
being leasehold should expire on the 12th of May? Why 
was the 12th of May selected! 4 

L. 8. D.—One example of the use of the word “ humor. 

” to imply vexed feeling, occurs in Beaumont and 
’s Maid’s T / Act i. sc. 2, “He's go 


Mr. W. Scnores (5, West Clowes Street, Eccles New 
Road, Salford) asks for a list of the surnames of the 
Kings and Queens of England ; he is also very anxious to 
ascertain the pe digree of Egbert. 

A. T. B. asks where he can find an amusing account, 
in the Lancashire dialect, of the behaviour of a barrel- 
organ on its first introduction in a village church. It is 
not in Mr. Edwin Waugh’s Laxcashire Sketches. 

W. G., K. P. D. E., J. W. E., H. 8. G. (5 S. iii. 119) 

A much respected correspondent, from motives that 
every one must respect, urges that the matter had better 
be forgotten. 

G. E.—The theatre in question was a private one at 
Wynnstay, and was, with the mansion, burned down. 
See Walpole, and Life of Lord Malmesbury. 

Mr. T. Norts (The Bank, Leicester) asks the Rev. J. 
F. Fowler, in allusion to his lecture on bells, in what 
way St. Jerome refers to them. 

B. R. N.—The ingenious author will excuse our not 
inserting the stanzas, which (good as they are) are really 
not what they profess to be. 

AvtHors Wantep (5 8. ii. 109.)—W. M. M. says: 
“* Abbess of Shaftesbury, London, 1846, was by the late 
Mrs. e May, daughter of Sir W. H. Martin, Bart.” 

A Svunscriser should apply to booksellers who publish 
catalogues, in which he would find the required infor- 
mation. 

Mr. T. B. Green asks for an approximate “ Population 
of the World ” at the present time. 

Arnentay.—Some details have to be observed which 
only a lawyer can explain. 

A. K. B.—The saying is generally attributed to Lord 
Palmerston. 

Curtosus.—Apply to Lacy’s Dramatic Library, in the 
Strand. 

TYBURN 
S. xi. 266. 

C.—Thanks are tendered for the suggestions made. 

A. F.—The words referred to are interchangeable. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


Geor 


orn Haneman’s) Ticker.—See “ N. & Q.” 4* 








No More Gas tn Dayttwe.—Use Chappuis’ Patent Re 
flector. Save your money, preserve your eyesight, and gets 
pure and more healthy atmosphere in your premises. 20,000 
are now used in or about London. Manufactory, 60, Fleet 
Street, —[ADVERTISEMENT.] 














